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POETRY. 


THE KISS. 
Imitated from the Italian. 


Give me, sweet maid, one gentle kiss; 
To my fond heart ‘twill nectar prove— 
Not tamely thus, devoid of bliss— 
No—this is not the kiss oflove! 

So gentle sisters calin embrace, 

So kiss the placid waves the shore, 

So zephyrs kiss the flowret’s face, . 
baby fondness—nothing more. 
No; this 1s not the kiss that wakes 
The boiling blood in every vein, 

That every nerve with rapture shakes, 
Till ecstacy’s alive to pain, 

Not so did Psyche’s fevered lip 

Pre: sed on the glowing cheek of love; 
Nor this the way that roses sip 

The dews descending from above ; 

Not sothe quivering ivy grasps, 

With clinging arms, the oak, her spouse, 
Whose form with bridal warmth she clasps, 
Just such as bashfulness allows! 

Go, lovely lee! go, frigid maid! 

You know not Love, nor feel his fires, 
When all the senses are hetrayed, 

In new born, undefined desires ! 
Stay—stay—forgive, that burning kiss, 
That trembling pressure speaks the whole ; 
Thou didst but feign—and this 

Is nectar to my thirsty’soul! 

Unheeded now the lightings flash, 
Unfelt the whirlwind raging by, 
Unheard the thunder’s loudest crash, 
Life knows but thou—and ecstacy! 


SELECT TALES. 


THE SUBSTITUTE.—a oF FRANCE, 


wanted a fresh supply of food for 
owder,” and so urgently, that the time usually al- 

owed, even during war, between the choice ofa 
conscript and his departure for actual service, be- 
came limited upon this occasion to a few days. 

In many a village through France, the winter’s 
morning which ushered in the day upon which the 
rustic youths were to *‘éirer leur sort” in the different 
adjacent towns presented scenes of trembling bustle. 
We are upon the highroad outside one little hamlet. 
‘T'wo young fellows pass us, arm in arm, talking 
earnestly, though in a low tone. ‘They are brothers, | 


the only support of an aged and feeble mother. The 
elder being chef de famille, siuee his father’s deatt, 
isnotcalled upon to attend the mayor and sub-pre- 
fect, in the town towards which they walk; he only 
conveys the younger lad a litle way on the road, to 
bid God bless him, and deliver him from a **matevais 
nnmero.?? You may guess, indeed, from the patehed 
working-cress of the une, that tt is not his intention 
to accompany his (unwillingly) holiday-clad brother 
far out of the village: and you may infer that the ne- 
cessity of not missing a single day of agricultural 
labour sends him back to the farmer’s team or barn. 
He must retrace his steps already. Vhe brothers 
stop at the bottom of the first little hill, speak a mo- 
ment to each other, doff their caps, kiss checks, 
and part. ‘The cadet bounds up the road bravely. 
atonce to disguise his feelings and make a little 
show of response to the eal! of ‘glory and country,” 
As the aine vepasses you, his stép isheavy, his head 
drooped, his hands clenched, as they swung at his 
sides, aud his eyes—but he will not let you see them. 

Another pair approach—a lad aud agirl. He is 
laughing, or doing his best to laugh; she is shedding 
tears, though sometimes she smiles too. Are they 
brother and sister?—Hardly. Their arms happen 
to be interplaced at one another’s backs—and observe 
how expressively he—or she—or both (fie!) kiss. — 
Let them go their waysin peace, and without arous- 
ing excessive sympathy. Heis the youngest of five 
stout sons, whose father and mother are living and 
thriving, and may pretty well be spared asa contri- 
bution trom his native village to national honor and 
glory: aud though ’tis interesting and pleasing to 
wituess the romantic distress of the young eouple,— 
lovers according to the rule, that it is with tae 
consent of both their families—yet they are too 
young to be married yet awhile; and Arriette will be 
constant—if she can; and he may come home an 
Officer, or a serjeant, at least; or if he never come 
home—why thea, Arrictie will be very, very much 
afflicted. ‘They disappear from us over the hill to- 
gether, and it seems she has got leave to accompany 
him to the town, that she may the sooner learn 
whether he is to **tomber” or not. 

_ A middle-aged man and his wife, leaning at either 
side upon their son, now attract our notice. Sull, 
one should always live in good hopes, mon enfant,” 
says the mother, while passing by us; but even her 
voice docs not support the recommendation of her 
words. In fact, her hopes of Clovis drawing a “good 
number,” are very slight, and a kind of superstition 
augments her apprehensions for his lot. Among 


one of a family of many sons is cast as a conscript, 
the others from time to time, are sure to share his 
fate; and she has some reason for putting vague faith 
in the influence of the supposed fatality. About 
seven years before, her eldest boy, after drawing 
a *tbad number,”’ joined the army, and fell in his 
first battle-field. Another conscription was ordered, 
and her second fated as his brother had done.— 
Another, and her third left her, and soon returned 
badly wounded; and now ereeps about her cottage, 
drooping, pale, and unable to work. ‘The fourth is 
on his way to try his fortune—and he is her last, too 
—that is, the last able to help ber and his father, 
for little Pierre is only ten.—God speed them, the 
old couple this day—and may they march home, 
Clovis between them, to a supper, a free man! 

Standing by the road-side to witness the departure 
of these and many other villagers for the town, our 
position was at one of the piers of an avenue of pine 
trees, which led up to a chateau of some respectabil- 
ity. Presently voices sounded, coming down the 
avenue, and many humble groups on the high road 
stopped to take off their caps, and bow, or else to 
simper and courtsey, and giving their **don jour” to 
the speakers, who soon joined them. 

**Good day, Mademoiselle Hortense—good day, 
Monsieur Francois,” said many kind and respectful 
voices, accompanied by the smiles and looks which 
peasants out of France know nothing of. . 

_ Mademoiselle Hortense was a yonng lady of about 
eighteen, her height good, her figure straight as a 
poplar, her carriage free, noble—all but haughtv— 
and yetit was simple, too. -No one called her beau- 
tiful; but every one spoke of the spirit and expres- 
sion of her face—and indeed it could not be seen once, 
and soon forgotten, Its complexion was almost 
Moorish; perhaps her ancestors had not escaped, in 
times gone. by, some contact with oriental blood, 
when the south of France was partially inhabited by 
swarthy children of the sun—and from the south, we 
have heard, her family first eame into the almost ex- 
treme northern province which is now country to 
her. Hortense’s eye, too—her round, powerful, 
fascinating black eye, shaded by her intensely black 
hair, had a fittully firm glance, such, it is said, 
(though softened in her) as struck with astonishment, 
if With nothing else, the good citizens of Paris, when 
the bold and brave Marsceillois suddenly appeared in 
their streets, chaunting their tremendous hymn, and 
glaring upon the new objects around them, with an 
tarned to their mixed deseent from 
deLand Christian. But Jet not an illustration un- 
feminine, in the slightest degree, le belle et douce 
Hortense. If nature gave her a feature which truly 
revealed spirit and power, another was conferred 
abounding with softness and goodness—her mouth— 
beautiful mouth! narrow, pulpy, richly colored, out- 
breathing, and constantly putting in play two divine 
dimples:—nay, a particular individual has averred 
that Hortense’s eyes, alone with his, were of all fea- 
tures of her face, the gentlest, most amiable, kind- 
est, best. 

However, this isa litle toc much of Hortense, 
devotedly as we love her. Her companion, whom 
the peasants have called Monsieur Francois, is to be 
introduced. He was a young man of twenty, it was 
sail—nay, insisted on—else he would not have ap- 
peared in the avenue this morning;—xnd yet, from 
his slight figure, a little stooped, and not strongly 
knit, and from his boyish, pale, unbearded and un- 
whiskered face, he did not appear to be as old as the 
girl who leaned on his arm. 

** And is no one to be spared, in these times, Ma- 
demotselle Hortense,”? continued an old man, after 
he had saluted her, *‘not even the best among us?— 
And must Monsieur Francois take his chance with 
the poorest?” 

‘** My brother,” answered Hortense, ‘is proud to 
take his chance for serving his country and his Em- 
peror, at the side of the other brave youths—no mat- 
ter how poor—of our district.” 

**The call to war, Oudard,” added Francois, 
smiling at his old neighbour, ‘*has never yet been 
neglected by one of my family.” 

The old man, with his parting compliment, bow- 
ed, put on his battered old hat, and leftthem. The 
brother and sister stood still at the bottom of the 
avenue, both looking in the same direction. 

‘**°Tis time Eugene were here, if he zs to accom- 
pany me to town,” resumed Francois, 

Yes, indeed,” replied Hortense, and he is not 
generally so unpunctual; but mon frere, you must 
feel the morning air very cold, for you tremble a 
little??? 

**Do 1!—’tis nothing, Hortenses—ten minutes 
brisk walking towards the town will cure it, if our 
friend would only come as he had promised.” 

** Here he is then,” said Hortense, as the young 
man they expected jumped over a stile at the other 
side of the road, nearly opposite to them, 

Eugene was twenty-five; well-formed, well-fea- 
tured, manly-looking, but rustic. He wanted some- 


the peasantry of France it goes as a rule that if 


thing of the elevated character which stamped e¥en 


the appearance of Hortense and Francois, though in 
such different ways, Hortense, however, did not 
seem to think contemptuonsly of his agricultural 
manoerism, as he walked across the road, bowing 
and siniling toher. She blushed to be sure—that 
is, her deep brunette cheeks became of a sudden of 
a rich, neutralized red colour; but we are certain it 
was not because she was ashamed of him that Hor- 
tense blushed. | 

After greetings, a few words served to make 
Francois and Eugene ready to start for the town.— 
** God bless you, mon freve!” said Hortense, offering 
her cheek, while her noble eyes were now moist and 
half elosed—‘* God bless you—and though, as you 
have just said, no man of our ancient family ever yet 
turved an indifferent ear to the eall of country and of 
honour, still, mon frere—” her voice failed her, and 
the tears would not keep bounds—* still I will pray, 
all this day, that for the present you may be spared 
to those who love you. Eugene, good morning!” 
She turned quickly up the avenue, inher little brown 
cloth cloak and coarse straw -bonnet. 

‘* For glory and country!” cried Francois, taking 
his fiiend’s arm to lead him off, 

‘* Stop one momet—l’ve forgotten just to ask Hor- 
lense one word”’—said Eugene—and he ran after his 
misiress. 

‘“Folly!”? eried Francois, ** soft nonsense at the 
moment we have hard blows to think of !—you may 
overtake me if you can, Eugene!” He spoke ina 
brave, shouting tone, and disappeared from the 
avenue. 

**T will catch you in two jumps,” shouted Eugene 
inreturn. ‘* Hortense,” he continued, joining her, 
‘*there will be no one at home with you in the 
house to-day, except your poor sick mother and the 
servants, ”? 

** Well, Eugene, and what of that? I thank you 
for your anxiety about me—but can I not take care 
of the house and servants, and of my dear mother, 
too, for afew hours!—Besides, Antoine” (her elder 
brother, and chef de famille) **may be home from 
his long journey before evening—you know he has 
been many days expected.” 

** Well, Hortense, good-bye—you know you have 
not bid me good-bye yet-——” (a moment’s break 
here in the dialogue and Hortense—— 

** What, Eugene?” ashe paused. 

**This day, of all days, should nct be the day 

get short again, but Hortense knew what he 
meant, and went on for him. 

**'To receive a visit from your rich rival Eugene? 
he—” she continued, contemptuously, “who has the 
chateau hard by, with a window for every day in the 
year in it?—you are right, my friend. If ever his 
company was disagreeable to me, it must be tilll 
see you again—you and Francois together, I mean. 
Eugene—” she paused, in ber turn, looked most 
wistully into her lover’s face, laid her hand on his 
arm, and, beginning with the word **Francois,”? was 
about to make anjimportant request: but she suddenly 
ehecked herself—and saying, **but no—time enough 
for that—for even a breath of it—when I shall see 
you both again—”she again turned from Eugene, 
a " bounded down the avenue to overtake his 

rend. 

Hortense gained the open space before the enclo- 
sed cowr of the chateau. Ithad originally been co- 
vercd with soft grass, but the constant irruptions of 
the pouliry, pigs, horses and cows, from the farm, 
which bounded it on one side at right angles with the 
chatau, left it at present little appearance of verdure, 
or even of uniformity or cleanliness.—We have, in- 
deed, often been outraged in taste and patience, in 
France, by observing how frequently the immediate 
Vicinity ofa respectable and comfortable house is 
thus littered, by the similiar economy of fixing the 
abode of the hired-farmer, with its almost endless 
appendages of stables, cowsheds, sheep-sheds, pig 
styes, &c. close within view and contact. But that is 
scarcely to our present purpose. 

As Hortense, threading her way cautiously be- 
tween beasts, brutes, and fowls of many kinds, (to 
speak of nothing else,) approached the farmer’s 
thatched huuse, she saw his stalwart, though comely 
daughter, holding out a flat basket of breakfast mess 
for the poultry, while she sereamed an invitation to 
them, on their predatory wanderings far and near, 
ina succession of shrill and nearly diabolical ca- 
dences. 

«‘Good day, Mademoiselle,” said the maiden, in- 
terrupting her summons to the cocks and hens the 
turkeys, the ducks, and their offspring of low degree 
—yet she bawled to her young mistress almost as 
loud as she had done to them,—‘‘ Good day, Mad- 
emoiselle—and may God make this day end happily 
for you.” 

‘The eges, Madeline, for breakfast,”said Hortense 
distantly, for she did not like the prayer put up by 
Madeline, for certain reasons—*‘ since I am abroad 
so early, I may as well take them home myself.” 


Ay, ay,—abroad so early, indeed,” resumed 


Madeline—*‘ and, too early, if any good is to come 
of it, I] am sure.—Mademoiselle,—if Monsieur 
Francois should fall to-day what is to be done?” 

**Done? what do you mean, ma fille?” asked 
Hortense in real or feigned surprise. 

**Ob, I have heard my father and mother talk it 
over, Mademoiselle—and they say it will be quite 
impossible to get a substitute, this time, the drain 
. vs is so great elsewhere, and the price 80 very 

igh. 

** And who told thee, Madeline, or thy father or 
mother, either, that we—my brother and his family 
—are sO poor as not to be able to purchase a sub- 
stitute—high as the price may be?” asked Hortense, 
now putting Madeline at her distance, as she used 
the zu-toi—** or, suppose Monsieur Francois does 
draw a bad number, who told thee he may not pre- 
fer to serve his country personally, rather than by a 
substitute?” 

‘* Helas, poor Monsieur Francois!”--sighed Ma- 
deline with a knowing shake of the head. 

** Girl!—cried Hortense—** what dare you say of 
my brother?” 

“ Nothing, Modemoiselle—nothing, sur mon hone 


-eur—it is not I that say it-———” 


**Say what?” 

** Nothing, indeed—nothing, Mademoisclle—on- 
ly that he has often beep Seay and weakly, and 
are not have health or strength enough for a sol- 

ier. 

‘*Pho—the eggs, ma jille—and the freshest”— 
and Hortense soon had them in the little basket, and 
crossed over to the chate»u, seemingly unconcerned 
and unmoved by Madeline’s chatter, but really and 
deeply agitated by it. 

She did not, however, allow auy one in the house 
to notice her feelings, in her manner. To prepare 
for the old and feeble mother’s descent to breakfast, 
she closely watched, as was her wont, the labours of 
the rustic servant, whose business it was to pile up 
the logs on the hearth in the sallz manger, to wheel 
round the immense, old-fashioned, half-deeayed arm 
chair to their blaze, and sweep, and dust, and arrange, 
and, in a word, do her best to make the spacious 
apartment not have the air of being badly and poorly 
furnished.—When, with the assistance of the same 
attendant, Hortense had placed her mother in her 
usual seat, the earnest, fond, coaxing devotion with 
which she induced the half-doating invalid to take 
her morning’s meal, shewed nothing “of a reserved 
care preying upon her very heart. They spoke lit- 
tle together of Francois, or of the interest of the 
day connected with him—for in fact, the old wo- 
pte mind was so decayed, nothing distinctly affect- 
ed her. 

Afier breakfast, Hortense left her mother to the 
care ofa young girl, and ascended to her brother 
Antoine’s chamber, with the professed purpose of 
secing that it was in order for his expected return to 
his family. ** 1 must keep myself employed, except 
when I kneel down to pray,” was Hortense’s mental 
resolve. ‘Oh, Ged grant that Antoine may come back 
with the money he has gone to borrow of our rich 
uncle—God grant it!?? she continued, entering his 
chamber, A look around informed her that little was 
wanted in the arrangement of the apartment. Before 
she turned out of it, she could not help remarking 
how ike her elder brotlier’s mind and character were 
many of the appendages of the place, added to it by, 
himself:—the fowling-pieces, the pistols; an an- 
tique sword once wielded by a distinguished warlike 
ancestor; a wolf’s spear; roots of flowers, preserved 
onrough shelves from the frostsof winter; paper 
bags of seeds, hung against the wall; ponderous coun- 
try-made shoes, calling to mind the manful, almost 
rude tread and stride ot their owner, in all weathers, 
here and there, over the few acres which misfortune 
had left to the descendants of a once wealthy and 
powerful family. And for the private library of An- 
toine, his sister smiled to think how easily its vo- 
lumes could be numbered; they were in fact but tw 
one an odd tome ofanold fabulous history of France; 
the other, a great folio quite as old, entitled La Mai- 
son Jtustigue; containing loquacious and quaint in- 
structions how to make and keepin order gardens 
of various kinds, shrubberies, vineyards, pleasure 
grounds; how to make all deseriptions of wines; and 
how to brew, and howto bake within doors. = 

But Hortense did not smile when, by association, 
her mind, and with it her steps, turned to her young- 
r brother’s study, contrived next his sleeping apart- 
ment. Here, as she passed at its door, none of the 
indications of a rough masculine mind like Antoine’s 
were visible; no weapons nor implements of country 
sport; no spear for the wolf, who was occasionally, 
though not often, to be met with in the adjacent for- 
ests;—no relic of family heroism; no arms of defence; 
even no symptoms of attention to the garden or farm, 
Of books, indeed, there were enough, but all, whe 
ther poetical or prosaic, of a soft, or dreamy, or gen- 
tle cast; and a guitar lay on a chair beside the stu- 
dent’s table; and landscape sketches, mostly unfi- 
nished, were pinned to the walls, 
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‘‘ Amiable and beloved Francois!” sighed Hor- 
tense, asshe satto the table—“ My brother, my 
friend, my tutor;—you to whom | owe almosta 
mind, and whose goodness and gentleness have im- 
proved my heart—woman’s as it is!—oh, my bro- 
ther! my brother!—a merciful Providence grant I 
may be deceived in my fears for you!” She fell on 
her knees, and the prayers of Hortense were long 
and tervid. ~ : 

The wind entering through a half-opened window, 
wafted to her a piece of torn paper, written upon, 
but blotted and scratched over, here and there. lis 
rustle disturbed her devotions: hereye &xed upon it; 
she knew her younger brother’s hand; and the first 
words of it, unconsciously perused by Hortense, 
made her hurry, in spite of herself, through the 
whole. It was but a fragment of seemingly an as- 
piration to heaven, torn In pieces by its writer; and, 
doubtless, he bad never meant it for any eye but his 
own. ‘Buceven this is like him,” thought Hortense, 
‘the want of presence of mind which, in the nervous 
bustle of leaving the house this morning, could make 
him overlook an evidence so tremendous!” 

Hortense could deeypher only a few sentences of 
the paper; but she eed enough to make her start to 
her feet from her knees in consternation, anger, and 
horror; ehough to make her mutter, and—(so soon 
after her prayers)—almost imprecate; enough to 
make her tearthe scrawl] into a thousand little bits, and 
instantly stamp them under her feet, as if she would 
annihilate fhem, and with them the sense of the writ- 
ten words within the breast of her brother. And 
then she rushed out of the room, her uppermost feel- 
ing being that of detestation of it, and almost of 
him. 

But love and pity soon re-asserted themselves over 
her soul; and after them came, upon-confirmation of 
hor worst fears long indulged, intense, agonizing 
solicitude, and dread for her own an+ her tamily’s 
honouras mnchas for her brother’s.x—She flung 
herself on her knees again in her own room, and her 
only prayer now was, either that Francois might not 
craw « bad number that day, or else that Antoine 
might come back with money to purchase a substi- 
tute for him, 

The step of a horse in the paved court-yard drew 
hertoa window. It was Antoine come back; but 
a‘ter flying to embrace him, Hortense soon knew 
that half of her prayer was denied. Their rich re- 
lative would not lend him a sows, although the ne- 
cessities of the family, accumulating for years, now 
scemed to threaten them with literal ruin. 

After this, Hortense rested but upon one slight 
and tremulous hope; to prove which vain or true, she 
must still wait many hours, For the rest of the day 
she scarce opened her lips; and, mostly sitting alone 
in her chamber, the anguish of suspence was fearful 
toher. Eugene’s rich rival came a wooing, as he 
often did: she would would not deseend to him. He 
loitered in the house and in the garden: she was in- 
exorable. 

At length the winter evening fell—the hour for 
the return of her brother and her lover. Hortense 
stole out of the house unobserved down the avenue, 
andso posted herself within the fenees of the road 
near its termination, that she could observe every 
oe who came by. And, one after the other, the 
groups who had passed the avenue in the morning, 
or the greater number of them, appeared returning 
to the little viilage, some silent, or only speaking in 
sad tones, others talking loud and laughing; and now 
and then was heard the smothered sob, or the re- 
pressed Jament of a woman or a girl. ‘the poor 
chef de famile strode by with his only brother (the 
first group we have noticed in the morning) whom, 
after his day,s labour, he had gone to meet on his 
way home; and bis Herculean arm encircled the 
lad’s neck, but his head was bent to his chest, and 
le moaned to himself. Avriette appeared by her 
lJover’s side, weeping so determinedly, that his false 


' sfirits, the good things he said, and the Letter things 


Jie did, could not make her give over. But Clovis 
was marched home to supper between his father and 
mother, a delivered youth; and it seemed, from the 
occasional difficulty he foand in keeping the old man 
steady by his side, and hindering him from singing 
ina very loud and very cracked voice, that some 
good beer or eau-de-vie had celebrated, in the town, 
or on the road, the triumph and joy of the family. 

Hortense looked close as each group passed by; her 
brother carae not. But she heard him named, now 
and then, in whispers, and caught disjoi ted words 
and tones which entered into her brain like adders’? 
fafigs. She could comprehend that something had 
already happened, disgraceful—and destroying, be- 
cause so—to him, to her, to their family—to their 
ancient honour and name,—the idols of her worship 
since childhood, and now the only good left to them 
all. A daring determination already began to dawn in 
her mind. ‘The sound of carriage wheels diverted 
her andbroke it up. She came upon the moonlit road. 
‘The heads of Franesis aud Eugene appeared, alier- 
nately} from the window of the vehicle, as if lo Ring 
to note if their return was watched for. It was singu- 
lar to see them come home in a carriage, No mite 
ter:—now, at last, she could learn what the whispers 
of the passing villagers had not yet told her, though 
they alluded to other things—namely, was Francois, 
or was he not, a conseript! 

‘She hurricd to meet the carriage. The driver 
knew her, and pulled up. 

‘*Ah, ma seaar?” shouted Francois from the win- 
dow, ‘* je suis tombe—je suis soldat?” 

Along with the shrinking of her feelings from 


announcement, her reason aad understanding 


coiled upon their own ‘'forgone conclusions.”? Could 

Francois greet her in so riant and brave a tone, if 

—_ had done him justice in her former thoughts of 
im? 

Searcely noticing Eugene, she tenderly and weep- 
ingly embraced her brother in the capriage, which 
now conveyed all up the avenue. Francois supposed 
‘she must be surprised that they had not returned 
a-foot; but, in fact, as Eugene could tell her, what 
with getting up so unusually early that morning, 
and taking a long walk fasting, and then the crowd 
of the place where they had assembled to draw their 
lots, he had been put out of sorts, aud could scarce 
muster strength enough to get home without a car- 
riage. 

a Were you ill before or after you drew?” asked 
Hortense. 

Before—no, after, I think—was it Eugene?— 
forget,” answered the conscript. 

** After,” said Eugene, solemnly and sadly. 

Hortense spoke not another word, although her 
brother continued to talk, in a bantering and hearty 
voice, of the suddenness with which he must enter 
upon his new trade, and the full practice which the 
hew conscripts were promised just as suddenly; and 
how glad he would be to acquire, by the habits of a 
soldier’s life, sufficient hardiness of frame to’ keep 
off such absurd fits of faintness»as that morning had 
shewn him subject to. 

Arrived at the chateau, Hortense, instead of ask- 
ing Eugene in, bade him good night in so abstracted 
a manner that the lover thought her indifferent, and 
remarked that if his friend Antoine were at home he 
might not be treated so inhospitably. 

** He is at home, Eugene,”’ replied Hortense (and 
she felt Francois start at her side); ** but, even for 
that reason, you will not ask to sit down among us 
to-night.” 

“And why not, Hortense?—has Le Chevalier 
been visiting here to-day ?” | 

**1 do not know--good night—Mon frere, I wait 
to have you hand me down:”—in fact, Hortense 
scarce knew or cared what she said. 

** Good night, then,” said Eugene, briskly as he 
jumped from the carriage before Francois moved; 
and then he hastened home. 

** Stop one moment, dear Hortense,” resumed 
Francois in the carriage, now speaking in a low and 
constrained voice—‘* Antoine returned you say’?— 
and with the money?” 

‘* With as much as would purchase a substitute 
for you, mon frere, were substitutes to be had ata 
france a-piece.” 

Her brother sat a moment silently; but she could 
hear the hissings of his breath between his teeth. At 
last, at her repeated urging, he descended from the 
vehicle, and offered her his arm. 

‘©The evening cold affects you as keenly as that of 
the morning did,” she observed, while she leaned 
on him into the house. 

But to her surprise, Francois appeared in high 
spirits before her brother and her at supper. She 
watched him close, however, and now and then noted 
within his eye, or upon his suddenly-changing 
cheek, or upon. his moist forehead, or in his fitful 
smothered sigh, that which she shuddered .to inter- 
pret. She noted, too, the expression of his earnest 
embrace of his brother aud herself at parting for the 
night; and her heart sank within her. 

**And I will watch him, still,” resolved Hortense. 
And she did so, as closely as circumstances permit- 
ted, for hours after he retired to his chamber. HFran- 
cois bolted himself in; but she heard his uneven 
steps about the apartment, his groans, his wretched 
weeping, his mutterings, after intervals of silence, 
when she imgained he had cast himself in a chair 
or across the bed, It must have been towards the 
dawn of the winter’s morning that, after a long pause 
of inacUioa, during whici: no sounds escaped his lips, 
she caught these sudden words, as once more he 
started from his chair-——** Ay!—that will end it— 
and for that cowardice itself at last gives me cour- 
age:”—and then walked to the door at which she 
was listening. 

Hortense had searce time t eseape out of his view, 
and yet keep ber eye upon him, when she saw him 
Steal, witha faltering foot and a haggard face, to- 
wards his brother Antoine’s chamber. She followed 
him. ‘The fatigued traveller had left his door open, 
and now slept profoundly. Francois, continuing his 
stealthy pace, approached the table where his bro- 
ther had put down, freshly charged, the pistols he 
had carried with him on his journey. Hortense 
_waited to see no more, but, noiselessly flew to act 
upon a strange though powerful thonght which some 
moments betore had possessed her mind. Her pa- 
ralysed mother never slept in her bed, but passed 
the nights in an arm chair, well wrapped up from 
the cold. With a suddenly acquired strength the 
girl caught up the old woman, ran with her out of 
the chamber, placed her in her chair inside the 
threshold of that of Francois, before he had time to 


him. 

The faint screams of the vaguely terrified invalid 
sounded on his ear, as he staggered, almost blind 
from agitation, along the corridor, with the pistol in 
one hand and his. night lamp in the other. Had his 
mother been dead, and had her ghost confronted 
him, Francois could not have felt more consterna- 
tion than at her sight he did. 

_“What—what’s this Hortense!” he stammered,. 
his distended eyes wandering to his sister, 

**Your mother and I have come to ask you, Fran- 


re-enter it, and, standing at her back, waited for 


swered Hortense: it was still in his hand—*Give it 

me, mon frere ?”? she continued, advancing to him: 

‘‘vive it,” she repeated, in a loud tone, as he reced- 

re _— unconscious of the act, hid it behind his 
ack. 

**Give it!”? echoed his mother, her attention rous- 
ed by the force of the circumstances—*‘give it, son 
Francois, or I will kneel down and curse you!” Her 
shrill and scarcely human voice rang through the 
chateau. 

He mechanically extended his hand to Hortense: 
she put the pistol in her bosom. 

‘‘Now help me to bear our mother to her own 
room, and then I will speak with you, resumed Hor- 
tense. He again obeyed her. An attendant re- 
mained with the old woman, and the brother and 
sister walked back to his apartment. ° 

**] Know it all, my brother;”? said Hortense. 

**All—what!”? demanded Francois. 

*‘Oh! Francois, Francois, do not ask me to give it 
a name!—and you know I speak not of what has just 
happened, but rather what it is that put the black 
thought into your mind—my brother, my brother, | 
do kuow it all!—and, Francois, 1 could have pre- 
ferred, much as | love you, to have seen youin your 
early grave, and to have taken my place at your side. 
Oh mercies! mercies! 1 could have preferred to 
have perished with you, and all—mother, brother, 
and every one of our own name and blood in utter 
ruin of worldly prospeets—in poverty—in insulted 
and trampled down poverty—ay, and in the depths 
of a common prison.—Francois, all that, and more 
—any thing lips can name, or fancy shadow out, | 
could have smiled at, my brother, but this—this! 
Oh, Francois! Francois!”—She wept bitterly, and 
wrung her hands, 

With scarcely power to pronounce the poor equi- 
vocation, he continued to ask what she meant. 

“Oh, never!” she resumed, not attending to him 
—‘‘never from generation to generation, has a wo- 
man of our house been called a wantou--and oh, 
merciful heaven, never, never before from genera- 
tion to generation, has-a man of our house been 
called a——”’ 

**A what?” he interrupted, in false vivacity. 

**] was wrong,” she answered, changing her tone, 
‘*] was wrong to approach so nearly giving ita name, 
when I said 1 would not. L do not want to hurt you, 
Francois.”’ 

‘**fush!” he cried, assuming a higher tone, though 
still a false one; ‘1 will not bear such vague insult 
even from you, my sister; tell me, or retire this mo- 
ment!——tell we what it is that no man of my family 
has ever before been ealled, but which you would 
dare to call me!” 

** No, no, no,—I will not,” muttered Hortense. 

** Hortense, I will call you rude and insolent, aud 
false, too, if you do not.” 

Her tears ceased, her brow grew -stern,—she rose 
from her seat, fixed her eyes on him; and advancing 
slowly, while he stept back said— 

Listen, then—a cowarpb!” 

He started and shivered as if she had discharged 
at his head the pistol she bore in her bosom. 

** Yes, wretched brother!—you fear; you fear!— 
your heart chills in your body;—your brain burns 
like fire—at the thought of the lot you have drawn 
this day!—you would shrink like a whipt infant to 
face the noble dangers of a battle field!—a score of 
strong men, did they bind you with thongs, and urge 
you with base lashes, could not drag you, sy Lhe 
upright, standing on your limbs, to face it! Deny 
not my words—try not to talk me down! So mighty 
is the fear at your heart, that but a momentago, you 
would have done sclf-murder to. escape its tortures! 
And what else would. the act have proclaimed ?—pro- 
claimed to the world, and to_men and women yet 
unborn, of you and of your name—y our ancient, your 
glorious name! What would have been the comment 
of mankind upon you, miserable brother!—upon 
you, found a corpse this morning, because chance 
made you a soldier yesterday ! 

Ife had been swaying from side to side, his head 
hanging down; vow he fell without a word. His 
sister, all her momentary passion gone, flew to him, 
knelt at his side, and put her arms around him. He 
had swooned. She started up for water; put it to 
his lips, and chafed his temples with it. As-he re- 
covered, he heard her plaintive and soft murmurs 
at his ear, asking his forgiveness, and felt her ca- 
resses. 

**No,no, my brother, my beloved brother!” she 
continued, ** tis no fault of yours—however great, 
however terrible a misfortune—no fault of yours! 
tis the will of God—with, perbaps, my own act.— 
Oh, how often I have thought so, and wept to think 
it my own act to provoke so dark a judgment? Yes, 
dear Francois, until the day when running up to you 
of a sudden, I fired Antoine’s pistol, only charged 
with powder, so close to you—until that day you 
were a brave and reckless boy—infaut almost—and 
then, I fear, some manful nerve or other gave way! 
But if ’tis even so, a change may again come over 
you; and tll that happens, let us guard jealously the 
secret of our honour.” 

With groans and tears, sitting on the floor, he 
turned his face from her, covering it with his hands, 


**something must be done.” 


more attentive. 
**We must find you a substitute.” 


.cois, what you are going to do with that pistol!” an- | 


though he turned.anxiously towards her. 
**deave it to me to think of, my brother.—True,, 


there is no money in the house, even for our imme- 
diate and great wants, much less for the ree of 
a substitute; and the only friends we have, Eugene 
and his family, are almost as poor as we are, and 
with more claims on them; yet, leave it to me, by 
to-morrow morning—indeed this morning at break- 
fast, you shall know more. Return to your bed; I 
will go tomy own chamber, Farewell, my brother, 
and only promise that you will wait patiently till 
breakfast, and all may yet be well.” 

He gave the promise required. She left him with 
renewed embraces; recollecting, hawever, the be- 
traying expression of his own farewell to her and 
Antoine the previous night, she allowed nothing pe- 
cnliar to mark her adieus. 

Our true story may be ended in not many more 
words. Strange things are true of women in France, 
calm English reader, particularly since the old Re- 
volution. 

Left alone, Francois did not obey his sister’s ex 
hortation to seek repose in bed. Her engagement 
to procure a substitute took absorbing possession of 
his soul, What did she meanto do? ILlow, in fact, 
could she raise the purchase money? Vague fears 
of inconvenienee, perhaps of humiliation and suf- 
fering to her, crowded upon his mind; and wrought 
upon by his great love for his sister, Francois paced 
about the room, his kindling resolves almost verify- 
ing Hortense’s half propheéy, that ** achange might 
again come over him,” 

He watched the progtess of the winter morning 
through his windows. He descended to the break- 
fastroom. A note from his sister awaited him upon 
the table:— 

**} am quite sure of obtaining a substitute, only I 
must be absent some days from home. When you 
read this, I shall be already distant from you. As 
you wish me to succeed, make no inquiries about 
me till we meet. Adieu, dear brother. 

HorrensE.” 

Agitated with he knew not what terrors, Francois 
soun disobeyed the injunction of the last lines. He 
hastened to question the servants about Hortense’s 
departure from the house. No one had seen her 
leave it. He spoke with his brother Antoine, who 
rode off to make inquiries in the neighbourhood. 

Francois himself walked to Eugene’s house. The 
young man had just gone, galloping hard, and in no 
amiable humour, towards a distant point, on pre- 
tended business, and would not return for three days. 
Francois walked home again, and in the course of 
the day saw Antoine coming back, without obtaining 
the slightest information of their sister. 

Joquiries and searches were continued for the bet- 
ter part of three days, in the adjacent towns, as well 
as in the country, but without effect. Eugene ap- 
peared at the chateau, agitated with the news of Hor- 
tense’s elopement. At first, even he could make 
nothing of 1; but after a moody pause, he smote his 
thigh, and asked Francois to accompany him to the 
house of his rich rival. 

They accordingly went thither together. Eugene 
prophesied either that Hortense would be found un- 
der the chevalier’s roof, after obtaining money from 
him to purchase a substitute; or, that the chevalier 
would be reported absent, no one knew where. Al- 
though Francois indignantly flouted his vile suspi- 
cions, yet the jealous lover desired him to call to 
mind how coidly Hortense had treated her old friend 
the very last evening they had all been together; and 
he added, that althongh upon that occasion she had 
told him, Eugene, that she knew nothing of the che- 
valier’s visit in the course of the day, yet he had 
since had good reason to think that they had spent 
many hours: together in the garden, 

Neither of EKugene’s prognostics proved trae — 


be doubted. 

It was the day, and near the hour, when, according 
to notice received, Francois was to repair to the town 
to learn the exact time fixed for his march, as a con- 
script, towards the frontier. 
his friend. In the town, having presented them- 
selves before the proper authorities, they were told 
that Francois was nowa free man, a substitute have 
ing taken his place three days before; and, it was 
added that the young person, from some pressing mo- 
tive not explained, had urgently required, and even- 
tually obtained, written permission to hasten, as soon 
as he wished, tothe head town of the department, 
where all the conscripts of his district were to as- 
semble by a certain day. 

A dreadful though true misgiving seized upon Fran- 
cois. He asked tu have the features of the substitute 
described to him. Eugene and he glared, thunder- 
struck, at each other, while his request was complied 
with. Francois, after a moment’s pause, re quested to 
know how the substitute had been derssed:—in the 
details given, he recognized a suit of his own clothes. 
The name was the last request: and then the friends 
mounted two good horses. ‘he next day they gained’ 
the chief town of thedepartmeut. A substitute of the 


name given had setout the day before, with many 
others freshly come in and classed together at rau- 
dom, to JOin a corps actually in the field, only a few 


miles beyond the near frontier. Then Franco.s and 


“ For the present occasion,” resumed Hortense, | Eugene put their stout horses to their best. 


It was the next morning, just after day-break, that 


The action of his figure and attitude showed him | the noise of musquetry and cannon reached them on 


their rapid journey. A short time after, they gained 
from a height-a view of a smart skirmish. French 


‘* How?” he asked, not yet uncovering his face, | soldiers were in quick retreat over the plain below 


them. It would be superfluous to go through all 
the litle events which. in rapid succession, brought 


They saw the chevalier, and his assurances of total’ 
ignorance of the present fate of Hortense could not 
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the brother and sister together. Enough to say, that | 
Francois outstripped even Hortense’s lover, when he 
saw her in immediate danger—brought down with 
a pistol-shot by the whiskered and moustached Prus- 
sian whose sabre was descending on her head—and, 
after delivering her into Eugene’s arms, stood his 
ground in her place, doing his work like a man and 
a soldier. ‘The change did come over him, from that 
moment. He served many campaigns with honour, 
and returned to his family, holding some rank as an 

flicer. 
° For Hortense, we repeat, kind English reader that 
she yet lives in the brave country in which we now 
write; and more, that she wears (when she likes) a 
military decoration, presented to her seon after the 
facts of her lofty yet tender heroism had become 
known to her Imperial Sovereign. 

Boulogne- Sur-Mer, July, 1851. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 


THE CRUISE OF THE WAVE. 

At three o’clock next morning, about an hour and 
a half before day dawn, was roused from my cot 
by the gruff voice of the boatswain on deck—** All 
hands upanchor.” 

‘The next moment the gun-room steward entered 
witha lantern, whieh he placed on the table—* Gen- 
tlemen, all hands up anchor, if you please.” 

Botheration!”? grumbled one. 

dear!” yawned another. 

‘*How merrily we live that sailors be!”? sung an- 
other ina most doleful strain, and in all the bitter- 
ness of hesrt consequent on being roused out of a 
warm nesi so unceremoniously. But no help for it: 
so up we all got, and opening the door ot my berth, 
I got out, and sat me down on the bench that ran 
along the starboard side of the table. 

For the benefit of the uninitiated, let me describe 
a gun-room on board ofa sloop of war. Every body 
knows that the capt:in’s cabin occupies the after part 
of the ship; next to it, on the same deck, is the gun- 
room. Inacorvette, suchas the Firebrand, it isa 
room, as pear as may be, twenty feet long by twelve 
wide, and lighted by along scuttle, or skylight, in 
the deck above. On each side of this room runs a 
row of small chambers, seven feet long by six wide, 
boarded off from the main saloon, or, in nautical 
phrase, separated from it by bulkheads, each with a 
door and small window opening into the same, and, 
generally speaking, with a small scuttle in the side 
of the ship towards the sea. These are the officers, 
sleeping apartments, in which they have each a chest 
of drawers and basin stand; while overhead is sus- 
pe! ded a cot or hammock, kept asunder by a wooden 
frame, six feet long by about two brosxd, slung from 
cleats nailed to the beam above by two lanyards fasten- 
ed to rings, one at the head,'and the other at the foot; 
from which radiate a number of smaller cords, which 
are fastene: to the canvass of the cot; while a small 
strip of canvass runs from head to foot on each side, 
so as to prevent the sleeper from rolling out. The 
dimensions of the gun-room are, as will be seen, very 


you take into account, that the centre is occupied by 
along table, running the whole length of the room, 
flanked by a wooden bench, with a high back to it, on 
each side, and a large clumsy chair at the head of the 
table, (full of knives, forks, spoons, tumblers, glas- 
ses, &c. Ke. Xe., stuck into mahogany sockets, ) all 
‘of which are made fast to the deck by strong cleats 
and staples, and bands of spunyarn, so as to prevent 
them fetching way, or moving, when the vessel 
pitches or rolls, you will understand that there is no 
great scope to expiate upon, free’of the table, bench- 
es, and bulkheads of the cabin. While I sat mono- 
polizing the dull light of the lantern, and accoun- 
tering myself as decently as the hurry would admit 
of, L noticed the officers, in their night-gowns and 
night-eaps, as they extricated themselves from their 
coops; and picturesque-looking subjects enough there 
were amongst them, in all conscience. At length, 
that is in about ten minutes from the time we were 
called, we were all at stations—a gun was fired, and 
we weighed, and then stood out to sea, running along 
about four knots, with the lard wind right aft. Hav- 
ing made av offing of three miles or so, we outran the 
Terral, and got becalmed in the belt of smooth wa- 
ter between itand the sea-breeze. It was siriking to 
see the three merehant-ships gradually draw ont from 
the land until we were all clustered together in a 
buuch, with halfa gale of wind curling the blue waves 
within musket shot, while all was long swell and 
smooth water with us. At length the breeze reach- 
ed us, and we made sail with our convoy to the south- 
ward and eastward, the lumbering merchantmen 
crowding every inch of canvass, while we could hard- 
ly keep astern, under close-reefed topstails, jib, and 
spanker, 

‘* Pipe to breakfast,” said the captain to Mr. Yerk. 

**A sail abeam of us to windward!” 

** What is she?”? sung out the skipper to the man 
at the mast-head who had hailed. 

** A small schooner, sir; she has fired a gun, and 
hoisted an ensign and pennant.” , 

** is she steering?” 

“*She has edged away for us, sir.” 

** Very well.—Mr. Yerk, make the signal for the 
convoy to stand on.”? Then to the boatswain—*Mr. 
Catwell, have the men gone to breakfast?” 

** No sir, but they are just going.” 

«Then pipe belay with breaktast for a minute, 
will you? All hands make sail!” 


In a trice we had all sail set, and were staggering 
along on the larboard tack, close upon a wind. We 
hauled out from the merchant-ships like smoke, and 
presently the schooner was seen from the deck.— 
‘Go tobreakfast now.” ‘The crew disappeared, all 
to the officers and signal-man. 

The first lieutenant had the book open on the drum 
of the capstan before him. ‘* Make our number,” 
said the captein. lt was done. ‘** What does she 
answer?” 

The signal-man answered from the fore rigging, 
where he had perched himself with his glass—‘‘She 
makes signal to the telegraph, sir—3, 9, 2, at 
the fore sir’—and so on; which translated was sim- 
ply this—** The Wave, with despatches from the ad- 
miral.” 

**Qh, ho,” said N——; ** what is she sent for? 
Whenever the people have got their breakfast, tack, 
and stand towards her, Mr. Yerk.” 

The little vessel approached. —* Shorten sail, Mr. 


Yerk, and heave the ship to,” said the captain to the 
first lieutenant. 


** Ay,'ay, sir.” 

** All hands, Mr. Catwell.” 

Presently the boatswain’s whistle rang sharp and 
clear, while his gruff voice, to which his mates bore 
any thing but mellow burdens, echoed through the 
ship—** All hands shorten sail—fore and mainsails 
haul up—haul down the jib—in topgailant sails— 
now back the main topsail.”” 

By heaving to, we brought the Wave on our wea- 
ther bow. She was now within a cable’s length of 
the corvette; the captain was standing on the second 
foremast gun, on the larboard side. ** Matame,”— 
to his steward—** hand me up my trumpet.”? He 
hailed the litle vessel. ‘* Ho, the Wave, ahoy!” 

Presently the responding ‘* hillo” came down the 
wind to us from the officer in command of her, like 
an echo—** Run under our stern and heave to, to lee- 
ward,” 

** Ay, ay, sir.” 

As the little vessel came to the wind, she lowered 
down her boat, and Mr. Jigmaree, the boatswain of 
the dock-yard in Jamaica, came on board, and touch- 
ing his hat, presented his despatches to the captain. 
Presently he and the skipper retired into the cabin, 
and all hands were inspecting the Wave in her new 
character of one of his Britannic Majesty’s cruisers. 
When I had last seen her she was a most beautiful 
little craft, both in hull and rigging, as ever delight- 
ed the eye of a sailor; but the dockyard riggers and 
carpeuters had fairly bedeviled her, at least so ap- 
pearances went. First, they had replaced the light 
rail on her guowale, by heavy solid bulwarks four 
feet high, surmounted by hammock netting, at least 


another foot, so that the symmetrical little vessel, 


that formerly floated on the foam light asa sea gull, 
now looked like a clumsy dish-shaped Dutch dogger. 
Her long slender wands of masts, which used to swig 
about, as if there were neither shrouds nor stays to 
support them, were now as taught and stiffas church 
steeples, with four heavy shrouds of a side, and stays 
and backstays, and the Devil knows what all. 

“Well, Mr. Cringle, what say you?” 

[Presently Mr. Cringle was called into the cabin 
and informed that the Admiral had appointed him 
to the command of the Wave. ]} 

** Of course, [ must obey, sir.” 


**It is nearly calm, I see. We must set about 
manning this seventy-fourfor you, without delay. 
So, come along, Captain Cringle.”” When we got 
on deck, it was, as he said, nearly calm. 

“ Hail the Wave to close, Mr. Yerk,” said 
N——. ‘‘Lower away the boat, and pipe away the 
yawlers, boatswain’s mate.” 


Presently the captain and I were on the Wave’s 
deck, where | was-much suaprised to find no less 
personages than Pepperpot Wagtail, and Paul Gelid 
a conch, or native of the Cahama, wasthe same yawn- 
ing, drawling, long-legged Creole, as ever, He had 
been ill with fever, and had asked a passage to Nas- 
sau, where his brother was established, At bottom, 
however, he was an excellent fellow, warm-hearted, 
honourable, and upright. As for little Wagtail— 
oh, he was a delight!—a small round man, with all 
the Jamaica Creole irritability of temper, but also 
all the Jamaica warmth of h: art about him—straight- 
forward, and scrupulously conscientious in his deal- 
ings, but devoted to good cheer in every shape. He 
had also been ailing, and had adventured on the 
cruise in orer to recruit. I scarcely know how to 
describe his figure betterthan by comparing his cor- 
pus toanegg,; with his little feet stuck through the 
bottom; but he was amazingly active withal.—Both 
the captainand myself were rejoiced to see our old 
friends; and it was immediately fixed thatthey should 
go on board the corvette, and sling their coats along- 
side of Bang, so long as the courses of the two ves- 
sels lay together. This being carried into execution, 
we set about our arrangements; our precious block- 
heads at the dock-yard had fitted a thirty-two pound 
cxrronade on the pivot, and stuck two long sixes one 
on each side of the little vessel. [ hate carronades, 
especially small guns. I had before now, seen thirty- 
two pound shot thrown by them, jump off a ship’s 
side witha rebound like a football, whena shot 
from an eighteen-pounder long gun went crash at 
the same range through both sides of the ship, whip- 
ping off a leg and arm, or aidlins a head or two, in 
its transit. 

‘© My dear sir,” said I, *‘ don’t shove me adrift 
with that old post there—do lend me one of your long 
brass eighteen-pounders.” 


«Crack on, Mr. Yerk, and let us overhaul this 


small swaggerer,”. 


Why, Master Cringle, what is your antipathy to 
carronades?”? 


**T have no absolute antipathy to them, sir—they 
are all very well in their way. For instance, sir, 
1 wish you would fit me with two twelve-pound car- 
ronades instead of those two popgun long sixes, 
These, with thirty muskets, and thirty-five men or 
so, would make me very complete.” 

“A modest request,” said Captain N——. 

‘**Now, Tom Cringle, you have overshot your 
mark, my fine fellow,” thought I; but it was all 
right, and that forenoon the cutter was hoisted out 
with the gunsin her, and the others dismounted and | 
sent back in exchange; and in fine, after three days’ 
bard work, | took the command of H. B. M. schdon- 
er, Wave, with ‘Timothy Tuailtackle as gunner, the 
senior midshipman as master, one of the carpenter’s: 
crew for carpenter, and a boatswain’s-mate as boat- | 
swain, @ Surgeon’s mate as surgeon, the captain’s | 
clerk as purser, and thirty foremast-ruen, besides the 
blackies, as the crew. But the sailing of the little 
beauty had been regularly spoiled. We could stiil 
in light winds weather on the corvette, it is true, but 
then she was buta slow top; unless it plew half a gale 
of wind, as for going auy thing free, why a sand 
barge would have beaten us.—We kept company 
with the Firebrand until we reached Cape Maize. 
lt was about five o’clock in the afternoon, the cor- 
vette was about half a mile on our lee-bow when, 
while walking the deck, after an early dinner, ‘Tail- 
tackle came up to me, — 

** The Commodore has hove to, sir.” 

Very like,’ said 1; **to allow the merchant- 
ships to close, | presume.” 

**A gun,” said lithe Reefpoint. Ah—what sig- 
nal now?”—It was the signal to close. 

Capt. Cringle having been joined by Messrs. 
Aaron Bang, Wagtail, and Paul Gelid, as passen- 
gers, and amateur sailors, parted company from the 
Commander, and stood to the north-west. 

As the evening fell, the breeze freshened; and du- 
ring the night it blew strong, so that from the time we 
bore up, and parted company with the Firebrand, 
until day-dawn next morning, we had run 150 miles 
or thereby tc the northward and westward, and were 
then on the edge of the Great Bahama Bank. The 
breeze now fatled us, and we lay roastivg in the 
sun until midday, the current sweeping us to the 
northward, and sull farther on to the bank, until the 
water shoaled to three fathoms. At this time the 
sun was blazing fiercely right overhead; and from 
the shallowness of the water, there was not the 
smallest swell of uudulation of the surface. The 
sea, as far as the eye could reach, was a sparkling 
light green, from the snow-white sand at the botton:, 
as if alevel desert had been suddenly sabmersed under 
a few feet of crystal clear water, and formed a cheery 
spectacle, when compared with the customary lead- 
en, or dark blue colour of the rolling fathomless 
ocean. 

_ The time wore on, and it might have been half- 
past nine when we went on deck. - 

It. was a very datk night—Tailtackle had the 
watch. ‘*Any thing in sight, Mr. Tailtackle?” 

**Why, no, sir; but L have just asked your steward 
for your nighi-glass, as, once or twice—but it is so 
thick—Pray, sir, how far are we off the Hole in the 
Wall?” 


‘*Why, sixty miles at the least.” The Hole in 
inthe Wall isa very remarkable rock in the crooked 
Island Passage, greatly resembling as the name Le- 
tokens, a wall breached by the sea, or by battering 
cannon, which rises abruptly out of the water, to a 
height of forty feet. 

**Then,” quoth Tailtackle, ‘*there must be a sail 
close aboard of us, to windward there.” 

“Where?” said I. **Quick, send for my night- 

lass.” | 
. **[ have it here in my hand, sir.” 

**Let me see”—and L peered throagh it until my 
eyes ached again. I could see nothing, and resumed 
my walk on the quarter-deck. ‘Tailtackle, in the 
meantime, continued to look through the telescope, 
and as [ turned from aftto walk forward, afew mi- 
nutes afier this—‘*Whay sir, it clears a bit, and I see 
the object that has puzzled me again. 


' “Eh? give me the glass”—in a second I caught it. 
“By Jupiter, you say true, Tailtackle! beat to 
quarters—quick—clear away the long gun forward 
there!”? ATl was bustle for a minute. I kept my 
eye on the object, but could not make out more, than 
that it was a strange sail; I could neither judge of 
her size nor her rig, froim the distance, and the ex- 
treme darkness of the night. At length I handed 
the glass to Tailtackle again. We were at this time 
standing in towards the Cuba shore, with a fine 
breeze, and going along seven knots, as near as could 
be. 

‘¢ Give the glass to Mr. Jigmaree, Mr. Tailtackle, 
and come forward here, and see all snug.” 

The long gun was slewed round—both carronades 
were run out, all three being loaded, double shotted, 
and carefully primed—the whole crew, with our 
black supernumeraries, being at quarters. 

‘* I see her quite distinct now, sir,” suag out Ti- 
motheus. 

Well, what looks she like’” 

“A large brig, sir, by the wind on the same 
tack—you can see her now without the glass—there 
—with the naked eye.” 

I looked, and certainly fancied I saw some tower- 
ing object rising high and dark to windward, like 
some mighty spectre walking the deep, but I could 
discern nothing more. 

‘“‘Sheis a take vessel, sure enough, sir,” said 


carpenter, ‘stand by the long gun. 


Timothy once more—‘‘now she is hauling up her 
courses, sir—she takes in topgallant sails—why, she 


is bearing up across our bows, sir—mind she don’t 
rake us.” 

** The deuce!” said I. Inow saw the chase very 
distinctly bear up. * Pat the helm up—keep her 
away a bit—steady—that will do—fire a shot across 
her bows, Mr. ‘Tailtackle—-and Mr. Reefpoint, show 
the private signal.” The gun was fired, and the 
lights shewd, but our spectral friend was all dark- 
ness and silence. ‘* Mr. Scarfemwell,”’ said Ito the 
Tailtackle, [ 
don’¢ like that chap—open the magazine.” By this 
time the strange sail was on our quarter—we short- 
ened sail, while he, finding that his maneuvre of 
crossing our bows had been foiled by our bearing up 
also, got the foretack on board again, and set bis top- 
gallant Sails, all very cleverly. He was not far out 
of pistol shot, TTailtackle, in his shirt and trowsers, 
and felt shoes, now stuck his head up the main 
hatchway. 

“| would recommend your getting the hatches 
as sir—that fellow is not honest sir—I don’t like 

im. 

** Never mind, Mr. Tailtackle, never mind. For- 
ward there; Mr. Jigmaree, slap a round shot into 
him, since he won’t speak, or heave to—right between 
his masts, do you hear—Are you ready ?””—**A}l rea- 
dy, The gun was fired, and simul- 
taneously we heard a crash on board the strange sail, 
followed by, piercing yell, similar to what the ne- 
groesraise over a dead comrade, and then a long me- 
lancholy howl, 

‘*A slaver, and the shot has told sir,” said Mr. 
Handlead, the master. 

** Then we shall have some fun for it,” thought I. 
[had scurcely spoken, when the brig once more short- 
ened sail; and the instant that the foresail rose, he 
let fly his bow gun at us—then another, another, and 
another. 

**Nine guns of a side as I am a sinner,” quoth 
Jigmaree, and three of the shot struck us, mortally 
wounded one poor fellow, and damaged poor little 
Reefy by a splinter in the side. 

**Stand by, men, take good aim, fire” —and we again 
let drive the long gun and earronade; -but our friend 
was too quick for us, for thistime he had once more 
hauled his wind, aud made sail as close to it as he 
could stagger. We crowded every thing in chase, 
but he had the heels of us, and in an hour he was 
once more oat of sight in the dark night, right to 
windward. 

** Keep at him, Mr. Jigmaree;’’ and as I feared 
he was running us in ander the land, I dived to 
consult the chart. There, in the cabin, I found 
Wagtail. 

Presently one of the seamen, with another follow- 
ing him, brought down on his back the poor fellow 
who had been wounded, and laid his bloody load 
on the table. To those who are unacquainted with 
these matters, it may be right to say, that the captain’s 
cabin, in a small vessel like the Wave, is very often 
in an emergency used asa cockpit—and so it was in 
the present instance. 

** Beg pardon, captain and gentlemen,” said the 
surgeon, **but I must, [ fear, perform an ugly oper- 
ation on this poor fellow, I fancy you had better go 
on deck, gentlemen.” 


Now I had an opportunity to see of what sterling 
metal my friends were at bottom made. Mr. Bang 
in a twinkling had his coat off. 

** Doctor, | can be of use, I know it—no skill, but 
steady neaves,”—although he had reckoned a /eetle 
without his host here—‘‘and [I can swarthe a bane 
dage too, although no surgeon,” said Wagtuil. 

Gelid said nothing, but he was in the end the best 
surgeon’s mate amongst them. The poor fellow, 
Wiggins, one of the captain’s gigs, and a most ex- 
cellent man, in quarter deck parlance, was now laid 
on the table—a fine handsome young fellow, faint 
and pale, very pale, but courageous as a lion, even 
in this extremity. [t appeared that a round shot had 
shattered his leg above the knee. A tourniquet had 
had been applied on his thigh, and there was not 
much bleeding. 

Captain,” said the poor fellow, while Bang 
supported him in his arms—*‘l shall do yet sir; in- 
deed [have no great pain.” 

All this time the surgeon was cutting off his trow- 
sers, and then, to be sure, a terrible spectacle pre- 
sented itself. The foot and leg, blue and shrunk, 
was connected With the thigh by a band of muscle 
about two inches wide, and an inch thick; that fined 
away to a bunch of white tendons or sinews at the 
knee, which again swelled out as they melted into 
the muscles of the calf of the leg; but as for the bone, 
it was smashed to pieces at the knee, leaving white 
spikes protruding from the shattered limb above, as 
well as from the shank beneath. The doctor gave 
the poor fellow a large dose of laudanum, in a glass 
of brandy, and then proceeded to smputate the limb 
high up onthe thigh. Bang stood the knife part of 
it very steadily, butthe instant the saw rasped against 
the shattered bone, he shuddered. 


going, Cringle—can’t stand that—sick as a 
dog”—and he was so faint that I had to relive him in 
supporting the poor fellow. Wagtail had also to go 
on deck, but Paul Gelid remained as firm as a rock, 
The limb was cut off, and the arteries taken up clev- 
erly, and the surgeon was in the act of slacking the 
tourniquet a little, when the thread that fastened the 
largest, the femoral artery, suddenly gave way—a 
gush like the jet from a fire-egine took place. The 
poor fellow had just time to ery out, **Take that cold 
hand off my heart!” when his chest collapsed, his 


jaw fell, and in an instant his pulse stopped. 


*‘ Dead as Julius Cesar, captain,” said Gelid, 
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with his usual deliberation. Dead enough, thought 
J; and I was leaving the cabin to resume my post on 
deck, when I stumbled against somothing at the lad- 
der foot. 

Why, what is that?” grumbled I. 

*<It is me, sir,” said a small faint voice. 

** You, who are you?” 

** Reefpoint, sir.” 

‘¢ Bless me, boy, what are you doing here? Not 
hurt, I hope?” 

‘‘A little, sir—a graze from a splinter, sir—the 
same shot that struck poor Wiggins knocked it off, 
sir.” 

‘* Why did you not go to the doctor, then, Mr. 
Reefpoint!” 

** | waited till he was done with Wiggins, sir; but 
now, sitice it is all over with him, I wilt go and be 
dressed.”? His voice grew fainter and fainter, until 
I could scarcely hear him. I got him in my arms, 
and helped him into the cabin, where, on stripping 
the poor little fellow, it was found that lhe was much 
hurt on the right side, just above the hip. Bang’s 
kind heart, for by this time a glass of water had 
cured him of his faintness, shone conspicuous on this 
occasion. 

‘Why, Reefy—little Reefy—you are not hurt, 
my man—Surely you are not wounded—such a little 
fellow,—I should have as soon thought of firing at a 
musquitto. 

‘* Indeed, sir, but I am; see here.”’-—Bang looked 
at the hurt, as he supported the wounded midship- 
man in bis arms, 

*¢ God help me,” said the excellent fellow, ‘tyou 
seem to me fitter for your mother’s nursery, my 
poor dear boy, than to be knocked about in this 
coarse way here.” Reefy, at this moment, fell over 
into his arms, in a dead faint. 

** You must take my birth with the Captain’s per- 
mission,” said Aaron, while he and Wagtail un- 
dressed him with the greatest care, and placed him 
in the narrow crib. 

** Thank you, my dear sir,’ moaned little Reef- 
point; ‘* were my mother here, sir, she would thank 
you too.” 

Stern duty now called me on deck, and I heard no 
more. The night was still very dark, and I could 
see nothing of the chase, but I made all the sail I 
could in the- direction which I calculated she would 
steer, trusting that, before morning, we might get 
another glimpse of him. Ima little while Bang came 
on deck. . 

**] say, Tom, now since little Reefy is asleep— 
what think you—big craft that—nearly caught a 
Tartar—not very sorry he has escaped, eh?” 

‘* Why, my dear sir, I hope hé has not escaped; I 
hope, when the day breaks, now that we have less 
wind, that we may have a tussle with him yet.” 

**No, you don’t wish it, do ycu, really and truly ?? 

** Indeed, I do, sir; and the only thing which bo- 
thers me is the peril that you and your friends must 
necessarily have to encounter.”’ 

** Poo, poo, don’t mind us, Tom, don’t mind us; 
but an’t he too big for you, Tom?” 

He said this in such a comical way, that, for the 
life of me, I could not help laughing. 

** Why, we shall see; but attack him I mast, and 
However, we shail wait 
till so recommend your turning in, now 
since they have cleared away the cockpit out of the 
cabin; so good niglit, my dear sir, L must stay here, 
I fear.” 

** Good night, Tom; God bless you.” 

The tedious night at length wore away, and the 
grey dawn found me sound asleep, leaning out at the 
gangway. They had scarcely begun to wash down 
the decks, when we discerned our friend of the pre- 
ceding night, about four miles to windward, close 
hauled on the same tack, apparently running in for 
the Cuba shore, as fast as canvass could carry him. If 
this was his object, we had proved to quick for him, 
as by casting off stays, and slacking shrouds, and in 
every way we could think of, loosening the rigid 
trim of the little vessel, we had in a great measure 
recovered her sailing; so when he found he was cut 
off from the land, he resolutely bore up, took in his 
top-gallant-sails, hauled up his courses, fired a gun, 
and hoisted his large Spanish ensign, all in regular 
man-of-war fashion, 

I expected the breeze would have freshened as the 
day broke, butI was disappointed; it fell, towards six 
o’clock nearly calm. Come, thought |, we may as well 
g° to breakfast; and my guests and 1 forthwith sat 
down to our morning meal. We had scarcely finish- 
ed it, when the rushing of the water past the run of 
the little vessel, and the steadiness with which she 
skimmed along, showed the light uir had freshened. 

Presently Tailtackle came down. ‘* ‘The breeze 
has set down, sir; the strange sail has got it strong to 
windward, and brings it along with him cheerily.” 

‘*Beat to quarters, then, Tailtackle; all hands stand 
by to shorten sail. How is she standing?” : 

66 Right down for us, sir.” 

I went on deck, and there was the Guineaman about 
two miles to windward, evidently cleared for action, 
with her decks crowded with men, bowling along 
steadily under her single reefed topsails, 

I saw all clear. . Wagtail and Gelid had followed 
me on deck; and, to my great surprise, were now 
busy with their black servants inspecting the muskets. 
But Bang still remained inthe cabin. 1 went down, 
He was gobbling his last plantain, and forking up 
along with it most respectable flitches of bacon-ham 
when I entered. 

I had seen before I left the deck that an action was 
now uoavoidable, and judging from the disparity ot 


force, I had my own doubts as to the issue. I need 
scarcely say that I was greatly excited, It was my 
first command; My future standing in the service de- 
pended on my conduct now,—and, God help me, I 
was all this while a mere lad, not more than twenty~ 
one years old. A strange indescribable feeling had 
come over me, and an irresistible desire to disbur- 
den my mind to the excellent man before me. [sat 
down. 

‘* Hey day,” quoth Bang, as he lay down his cof- 
fee-cup; ‘why Tom, what ails you? You look deuced 
pale, my boy.” 

** Up all night, sir,” said I; ‘* wearied enough I 
can tell you.” 

I felt a strong tremor pervade my whole frame at 
this moment; and I was impelled to speak by some 
unknown impulse, which I could not account for nor 
analyse. 

‘Mr. Bang, you are the only friend whom I could 
count on in these countries; you know all about me 
and mine, and I believe »would willingly do a kind 
action to my father’s son.” 

‘* What are you at, Tom, my d®ar boy? come to 
the point, man.” ~ 

‘+L will. Iam distressed beyond measure at hav- 
ing led you and your excellent friends, Wagtail and 
Gelid, into this danger; but 1 could not help it, and 
I have satisfied my conscience on that point; so I have 
only to entreat that you will stay below, and not un- 
necessarily expose yourselves. And if 1 should fall 


‘“—may I take this liberty, my dear sir,” and I invo- 


luntarily grasped his hand,—‘‘if I should fall, and Z 
doubt if I shall ever see the sun set again, as we are 
fearfully overmatched” 

Bang struck in— 

‘Why, if our friend be too big—why not be off 
then! Pall foot, man, eh?—Havannah under your 
lee?” 

** A thousand reasons against it, my dear sir. I 


am a young man and a young officer, my character is. 


to make in the service—No, no, itis impossible—an 
older and tried hand might have bore up, but I must 
fight it out. Ifany stray shot carries me off, my 
dear sir, will you take”—Mary, I would have said, 
but I could not pronounce her name for the soul of 
me—*“ will you take charge of her miniature, and 
say I died as I have”—A_ choking lump rose in my 
throat, and I could not proceed tora second; ‘* and 
will you send my writing desk to my poor mother, 
there are letters in”’— ‘The lump grew bigger, the 
hot tears streamed from my eyes in torrents. [ 
trembled like an aspen Jeaf, and grasping my excel- 
lent friend’s hand, L sunk down on my knees ina 
passion of tears, and wept like a woman, while l 
fervently prayed to that great God in whose almighty 
hand I stood, that I might that day do my duty as an 
English seaman. Bang knelt by me, and wept also. 
Presently the passion was quelled. I rose, and so 
did he. 

‘* Before you, my dear sir, 1 am not ashamed to 
have”? —_=. 

** Don’t mention it, my good boy—don’t mention 
it; neither of us, as the oid general said, will fight a 
bit the worse.” 

1 looked at him. 
said I. 

‘*'l'o be sure I do—why not? 
Fight? ‘To’be sure I do.” 

‘*Another gun, sir,” said Tailtackle, through the 
open skylight. Now all was bustle, and we hasten- 
ed on deck. Our antagonist was a large brig, three 
hundred tons at the least, a long low vessel, painted 
black, out and in, and her sides round as an apple, 
with immensely square yards. She was apparently 
fullof men. ‘The sun was getting high, and she 
was coming down fast on us, on the verge of the dark 
blue water of the sea breeze. I could make out ten 
ports and nine guns of a side. 1 inwardly prayed 
they might not be long ones, but I was not a little 
startled to see crowds of naked negroes at quarters, 
and on the forecastle and poop. That she was « 
contraband Guineaman, I had already made up my 
mind to believe; and that she had some fifty hands 
of a crew, I also considered likely; but that her cap- 
tain should have resorted to such a perilous measure, 
perilous to themselves as well as fo us, as arming 
the captive slaves, was quite unexpected, and nota 
little alarming, as it evinced his determination to 
to make the most Uesperate resistance. 

“Mr. Timotheus,” said Bang, ‘thave you one of 
these bodkins to spare?” 

Timothy laughed. ‘Certainly, sir; but you don’t 
mean to head the boarders, sir—do you?” 

**Who knows, now since I have learned to walk 
on this dancing cork of a craft??? rejoined Aaron, 
with a grim smile, while he pulled off his coat, 
braced on his cutlass, and tied.a large red cvtion 
shawl round his head. He then took off h.s necker- 
chief and fastened it round his waist, as tight as he 
could draw. 

‘‘Strange, that all men in peril—on the uneasiness 
like,” said he, **should always gird themselves as 
tightly as they can.” The slaver was now within 
musket shot, when he put his helm to port, with the 
view of passing under our stern. ‘lo prevent being 
raked, we had to luff up sharp in the wind, and fire 
a broadside. I noticed the white splinters glance 
from his black wales; and once’more the sharp yell 
rung in our ears, followed by the long melancholy 
howl, already described. 

**We have pinned some of the poor blacks again,” 
said Tailtackle, who still lingered on deck; small 
space for remark, for the slaver again fired his 
pated at us, with the same cool precision as be- 


** Do you then mean to fight?” 


I have no wife.— 


“Down with the helm, and let her come round,” 
said 1; ‘*that will do—master, run across his stern— 
out sweeps forward, and keep her there—get the 
other carronade over to leeward—that’s it—now, 
blaze away while she is becalmed—fire, small-arm- 
men, aad take good aim.” : 

We were now right across his stern, with his 
spanker boom within ten yards of us; and although 
he worked his two stern-chasers with great determi- 
nation, and poured whole showers of musketry 
from his rigging and poop, and cabin-windows, yet, 
from the cleverness with which our sweeps were 
pulled, and the accuracy with which we were kept 
in our position, right athwart his stern, our fire, 
both from the cannon and musketry, the former 
loaded with round and grape, was telling, I could 
see, with fearful effect. 

Crash—‘*lhere, my lads, down goes his maintop- 
mast—pepper him well, while they are blinded and 
confused among the wreck. Fire away—there goes 
the peak; shot away cleverly, close by the throat.— 
Don’t cease firing although his flag be down—it was 
none of his doing. There, my lads, there he has it 
again; you have shot away the weather, foretopsail 
sheet, and he cannot get from under you.” 

Two men at this moment lay out on his larboard 
foreyard-arm, apparently with the intention of spli- 
cing the sheet, and getting the clew of the foretopsail 
once more down to the sheal-block; if they had suc- 
ceeded in this, the vessel would again have fetched 
way, and drawn out from under our fire. Mr. Bang 
and Paul Gelid had all this time been firing with 
murderous precision, from where they had euscone- 
ed themselves under the shelter of the larboard bul- 
wark, close to the taffrail, with their three black 
servants in -the cabin loading the six muskets, and 
little Wagtail, who was no great shot, silting on the 
deck, handing them up and down. 

‘“‘Now, Mr. Bang,” cried I, ‘‘for the love of Hea- 
ven”—and may Heaven forgive me for the ill-placed 
exclamation—“‘mark these two men—-down with 
then!” 

Bang turned towards me with all the coolness in 
the world—** What, those chaps cn the end of the 
lony stick?” 

“*Yes—yes,”’ (I here spoke of the larboard foryard- 
arm) ‘‘yes, down with them.” He lifted his piece 
as steadily as if he had readily been Guck-shooting, 

**] say, Gelid, my lad, take you the innermost,’’ 

**Ah!? quoth Paul. ‘Vhey fired—and down drop- 
ped both men, and squattered for a moment in the 
water, like wounded waterfowl], and then sank for 
ever, leaving two small puddles of blood on the sur- 
face. 

** Now, master,” shouted I, ** now put the helm 
up and lay her alongside—there—stand by with the 
grapnels—one round the backstay--the othec through 
the chainplate there—so,—you have it.” As we 
ranged under his counter—** Mainchains are your 
chance, men—boarders follow me.” And in the 
enthusiasm of the moment | jumped into the slaver’s 
main channel, followed by twenty-eight men. We 
were in the act of getting over the netting when the 
enemy rallied, and fired a volley of small arms, 
which sent four out of the twenty-eight to their ac- 
count, and wounded three more. We gained the 
quarter-deck, where the Spanish captain, and about 
torty of his crew, showed a determincd front, cut- 
lass and pistol in hand—we charged them—they 
stood their ground, ‘Tailtackle, (who, the moment 
he heard the boarders called, had jumped out of the 
magazine, and followed me, ) ata blow cut the Span- 
ish captain down to the chine; the lieutenant, or se- 
cond in command, was my bird, and | had disabled 
him by a sabre-cut on the sword-arm, when he drew 
his pistol, and shot me through the left shoulder. | 
felt no pain, but a pinch, as it were, aad then a cold 
sensation, as if water had been poured down my 
neck, 

Jigmaree was close by me with a boarding spike, 
and our fellows were fighting with all the ga!lantry 
inherent in British sailors. For a moment the bat- 
tle was poised in equal scales. At length our an- 
tagonisis gave way, when about fifteen of the slaves, 
waked barbarians, who had been ranged with mus- 
kets in their hands on the forecastle, suddeuly jumpe 
ed down into the waist with a yell, and came (o the 
rescue of the Spanish partof the crew. 

I thought we were lost. Our people, all bat Tail- 
tackle and Jigmaree, held back, “he Spaniards ral- 
lied, and fought with renewed courage, and It was 
now, notfor glory, but for dear life, as all retreat 
was cut off by the parting of the grapnels, or warps, 


‘that had lashed the schooeer alongside ot the slaver, 


tor the Wave had by this time torged ahead, and 
lay across the brig’s bows, in place of being on her 
quarter, with her foremast jammed against the slave 
er’s bowsprit, whose spritsail-yard crossed our deck 
between the masts. We could not therefore retreat 
to our own vessel if we had wished it, as the Spa- 
niards had possession of the waist and forecastle; all 
al onec, however, a discharge of round and grape- 
crashed through the bowsprit of the brig, and swept 
off three of the black auxiliaries befure mentioned 
and wounded as many more, and the next moment 
au unexpected ally appeared on the field. When we 
boarded, the Wave had been leit with only Peter 
Mangrove; the five dotkyard negroes; Pearl, one 
of the Capiain’s gigs, the handsome tlack already in- 
troduced on the scene; poor litte Reefpoint, who, 
as already stated, was badly hurt; Aaron Bang, Paul 
Gelid, and Wagtail, But this Pearl without price, 
at the very moment of time when I thought the 
game wasup, jumped on deck through the bowport, 
cutlass in hand, followed by the five black carpen- 


ters and Peter Mangrove, afier whom appeared no 
lessa personge than Aaron Bang himself, and the 
three blackamoor valets, all armed with boarding 
pikes. Bang flourished his cutlass for an instant. 

“ Now, Pearl, my darling, shout to them in Co» 
romantee,—shout;” and forthwith the black quare 
termaster sung out, ** Coromantee Sheik Cocoloo, 
kockernony populorum fix;” which, as I afterwards 
learned, being interpreted, is, ‘*Behold the sultan 
Cocoloo, the great ostrich, witha feather in his tail 
like a palm branch; fight for him, you sons of female 
dogs.”. In an instant the black Spanish auxiliaries 
sided with Pearl, and Bang, and the negroes, and 
joined in charging the white Spaniards, who were 
speedily driven down the main hatchway, leavi 
one half of their number dead, or badly wounded, 
on the blood-slippery deck, But they still madea 
desperate defence, by firing up the hatchway. I 
hailed them to surrender, 

** Zounds,” cried Jigmaree, ‘‘there’s the clink of 
hammers; they are knocking off the fetters of the 
slaves.” 

“If you let the blacks loose,” I sung out in Span- 
ish, ‘‘by the Heaven above us, | will blow you up al- 
though [ should go with you! Hold your hands, 
Spaniards! Mind what you do, madmen!” 

“On with the hatches, men,” shouted ‘Tailtackle, 
They had been thrown overboard, or put out of the 


way, they could nowhere be seen, ‘The firing from | 


below continued, 


**Cast loose that carronade there; clap ina can- 
nister of grape—so—now run it forward and fire 
down the hatchway.” It was done, and taking effect 
among the pent up slaves, such a yell arose, oh God! 
oh God!—l1 never can forget it. Still the maniacs 
continued firing up the hatchway, 

‘Load and fire again,” My people were now 
furious, and fought more like incarnate fiends broke 
loose from hell, than human beings. 

‘*Run the gun up to the hatchway once more.”— 
They ran the carronade so furiously forward, that 
the coaming or ledge around the hatehway was split 
off, and down went the gun, carriage and all, witha 
crash, into the hold. Presently smoke appeared 
rising up the fore hatchway. 

have set fire to the brig; overboard !—re- 
gain the schooner, or we shall all be blown into the 
air like peels of onions!” sung out lithe Jigmaree. 
But where was the Wave? She had broke away, 
and was now a cable’s length ahead, apparently fast 
leaving us, with Paul Gelid and Wagtail, and poor 
little Reeipoint, who badly wounded as he was, had 
left his hammock, and come on deck in the emere 
gency, making signs of their inability to cut away 
the halyards; and the tiller being shot away, the 
schooner was utterly unmanageable. 

**Let fall the foresail, men—down with the fore- 
tack—cheerily now—get way oa the brig, and overs 
haul the Wave promptly, or we are lost,” eried I, 
{It was done withall the coolness of desperate men, 
I took the helm, and presently we were once more 
alongside of our own vessel. ‘ime we were 80, for 
about one huudred and fifty of the slaves, whose 
shackles had been knocked off, now scrambled up the 
fore hatchway, and we bad only time to jump overs 
board, when they madea rush aft; and no doubt, 
exhausted as we were, they would have massacred 
us on the spot; frantic and furious as they evidently 
werefrom the murderous fire of grape that had been 
directed down the hatchway. 


But the fire was as quick asthey were. The 
cloud of smouldering smoke that was rising like a 
pillar of cloud from the fore-hatchway, was now 
streaked with tongues of red flame, which, lickin 
the masts and spars, ran up and caught the sails i 
rigging. In an instant, the flames spread to every 
part of the gear aloft, while the other element, the 
sea, was also striving for the mastery in the destrace 
tion of the doomed vessel; for our shot, or the fall of 
the carronade into the hold, had started some of the 
bottom plawks, and she was fast settling down by the 
head. We could hear the water rushing in like a 
mill stream. ‘Uhe fire increased--her guns went off 
as they became heated—she gave a sudden heel—and 
while five hundred human beings, peut up in her 
noisome hold, split the heavens with their piercing 
death-yells, down she went with a heavy lurch, head 
foremost, rightin the wake of the setting sun, whose 
level rays made the thick dun wreath that burst from 
her as she disappeared, glow with the hue ef the 
amethyst; and while the whirling clouds, gilded by 
his dying radiance, curled up into the blue sky, in 
rolling masses, growing thinner and thinner, until 
they vanished away, even like the wreck whereout 
they arose,—and the circling eddies, ereated by her 
sinking, no longer sparkled and flashed in the red 
light,—and the stilled waters where she had gone 
down, as if oil had been cast on them, were spread 
out like polished silver, shining like a mirror, while 
allaround “as dark blue ripple,—a puff of fat black 
smoke, denser than any we had yet seen, suddenly 
emerged with a loud gurgling noise, from out the 
deep bosom of the calined sea, and rose like a bal- 
loon, rolling slowly upwards, until it reached:a little 
way sbove our mast-heads, where it melted and 
spread out into a dark pall, that overhung the scene 
of death, as if the incense of such a horrible and pole 
luted sacrifice could not ascend into the pure heaven 
but had been again crushed back upon our devoted 
heads, as a palpable manifestation of the wrath of 
Him who hath said—** Thou shalt not kill.” 

For a few moments all was silent as the grave, and 
[ feltas if the air had become too thick for breathing, 


while I looked up like another Cain, 
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Presently about one hundred and fifty of the slaves, 


men, women and children, who had been drawn 
down by the vortex, rose amidst numberless pieces 


of smoking wreck, to the surface of the sea; the 


SPstrongest yelling like fiends in their despair, while 


Fihe weaker, the women, and the helpless gasping 
WBlittle ones, were choking, and gurgling and sinking 
Ball around. Yea! the small thin expiring ery of the 
Finnocent suckling infant torn from its sinking mo- 


“FWther’s breast, as she held it fora brief moment above 


“the waters, which had already for ever closed over 
Bherself, was there. 


But we could not perceive one 


“4 single individual of her white crew; like desperate 


F Bmen, they had all gone down with the brig. 


© One incident L cannot help relating. 
§ a woman, a handsome clear-skinned girl, of about 
sixteen years of age. 


We 
picked up bout one half of the miserable Atricans, 
—my pen trembles as I write it~fell necessity com- 
pelled us to fire on the remainder, gs it was utterly 
impossible for us to take them on board. Oh that 
I could erase such a scene for ever from my memory. 
We had saved 


She was very faint when we 
got her in, and was lying with her head over a port 
sill, when a strong athletic young negro swam to the 

art of the schooner where she was. She held her 

and down tohim; he was in the act of grasping it, 
when he was shot through the heart from above.— 
She instantly jumped overboard, and, clasping him 
in her arms, they sank, and disappeared together. — 
“Qh, woman, whatever may be the colour of your 
skin. your heart is of one only!” said Aaron. 


' Soon all was silent; a wounded black here and 
there was shrieking in his great agony, and strag- 
gling for a moment before he sunk into his watery 
grave forever; afew pieces of wreck were floating 
and sparkling on the surface of the decp in the 
blood-red sunbeams, which streamed in a flood of 


glorious light on the bloody deck, and shattered hull, 


BH andtorn rigging of the Wave, and on the dead 
GY bodies and mangled limbs of those who had fallen; 
@ while atew heavy scattering drops of rain tell spark- 


ling from a passing cloud, asif Nature had weptin 


| pity over the dismal scene; or as if they had been, 


‘Bblessed tears, shed by an angel, in his heavenward 
4% course, as he hovered fora moment, and looked down 


in pity on the fantastic tricks played by the worm of 
a dauy—by weak man, in his litthe moment of power 
and ferocity. I said something—ill and hastily.— 
Aaron was close beside me, sitting on a earronade 
slide, while the surgeon was dressing the pike wound 
in his neck. He looked up solemnly in my face, 
and then pointed to the blessed luminary, that was 
now sinking in the sea, and blazing up tito the re- 


splendent heavens—**Cringle, for shame—tor shame 


—your impatience is blasphemous. Remember this 
morning—and thank Z/im’—here he looked up and 
crossed himself—*‘thank bim who has mereifully 
brought us to the end of this fearful day, that you 
have seen the sun set once more!” 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Sarurpay, Marcu 30, 1833. 


THE FIREMEN’S PARADE. 


The Firemen’s Parade of the 27th inst. was a bril- 
liant spectacle—in all reSpects worthy” the occasion 
—worthy the reputation of the Philadelphia Fire- 
men. ‘The procession could not have been Jess than 
a mile long, and although the march was at a rapid 
pace, thirty minutes elapsed in passing the spot we 
occupied while looking at it. The day was delight- 
ful, being neither too warm nor too cold, while the 
streets through which the procession passed were dry 
and clean, and hence in admirable order. The 
members of about forty Engine and Hose Com- 


) panies joined in the procession—all of them equip- 
} ped in their fire clothes, wearing suitable badges, car- 


rying finely polished fire trumpets, and preceded by 
Marshals. Most of the Engines and Hose Carriages 
were drawn by horses, mounted by lads in’ splendid 
Turkish costume. 
utmost strength, many of the oldest and most re- 
spectable citizens taking pleasnre in being among 
tle number. 


The apparatus of the various companies appeared 
to be in the most perfect order. The Hose Carriages 
and Engines vied with each other in the splen- 
dour of their polish and the taste of their decorations. 
Many of the banners were very beautiful. Among 
those who joined in the procession, the representa- 
tive of William Penn, a fine, noble looking fellow, 
grave however as a philosopher, and dressed in a 
complete suit of drab—the representative of Wecca- 
coe, an Indian chief, admirably accoutred, painted, 
&c.—the representative of a Kentucky Hunter, “halt 
horse and half alligator,” with a wolf skin thrown 
over his shoulders—and the Indian personifiers gv- 
nerally, excited most attention. ‘Those who assurmed 
fancy characters, and there were some thirty or for: y 


The Firemen turned out in their- 


in the procession, acquitted themselves admirably, 
William Penn in particular. In short, the procession 
was a brilliant and interesting affair—the streets 
through which it passed were thronged with the beau- 
ty and curiosity of the city and county—all appeared 
to catch somewhat of the glow that warmed the 
hearts and reddened the cheeks of the Firemen—all 
appeared to exult at the perfection of our Fire Ap- 
paratus, and to sympathise with the generous fel- 
lows whose greatest pleasure consists in doing good, 
and frequently at the eapense of health, if not of 
life. 

The procession reached the Musical Fund Hall 
about half after three o’clock in the afternoon, when 
the Marshals delivered up their banners, flags, Xc. 
for the use of the managers of the Firemen’s Ball. 
Notwithstanding the long route, the most of those 
who joined in the procession appeared as fresh at its 
close as at its commencement. 


FORREST’S VIRGINIUS. 

On Monday night, for the first time this season, 
we had the pleasure of seeing our celebrated coun- 
tryman in the character of Virginius, which he sus- 
tained in a manner calculated to enhance his deserv- 
edly high popularity, and to give a no common gra- 
tification to the lovers of the drama. ‘The delinea- 
tion of the brave and injured Roman requires an 
actor to possess an equal degree of mental and phy- 
sical power, and never have we seen them more fine- 
ly combined than in Mr. E. Forvest’s representation 
of Virginius: the calm Cignity of his opening scenes 
were beautifully softened by his tenderness to his 
daughter; and the love of liberty and bold contempt 
of tyranny which marks the Roman patriot, were 
given with a truth and power that seemed to come 
from the soul of the man, rather than the actor, and 
called down bursts of applause from the crowded 
audience. His lament over Sicilius Dentatus, and 
the instant transition from sorrow to indignation 
when the treachery of the Decemvir is discovered, 
was powerful. ‘The enthusiastic applause of the 
spectators proved how well they appreciated the per= 
sonation; and many a white handkerchief in the boxes 
was put in requisition to dry the tears called forth by 
the agonized yearnings of the father, the wild despe- 
ration of the maniac, and the expiring struggles of the 
heart-broken man, 


Mrs. S. Chapman made her first appearance here 
for several years, and was received with warm en- 
thusiasm. She played the Romau’s daughter with 
much simplicity and pathos. The part of Icilius 
was well sustained by Mr. Murdock. 


We understand that anew tragedy is to be brought 
out this evening by the indefatigable managers, and 
we have no doubt that Mr. E, Forrest will acquit 
himself in it with his usual ability and jadgment, and 
increase the reason his country has to be proud of 
him as its first native tragedian. 

WALNUT STREET THEATRE. 

Curiosity induced us to go on Monilay evening to 
tis house, to see the play of Virginius—the part of 
Virginia being personated by Miss Vintent, ana that 
of Virginius by Mr. Hamblin. Miss Vincent is 
certainly an able actress, anil we were both surprised 
and pleased at the capabilities and resources evinced 
by one so young; these, when-matured, will rank her 
among the foremost of her profession. She seems 
to acquire the spirit of her part, and to possess tle 
sense requisite to exhibit it, whether it be of inno- 
cent archness or naivete, of pathos or sensibility, of 
affection, or (in general) of interest. Her intona- 
tions are good, although her voice is rather weaken- 
ed by anxious exertion, but it is likely to be mellow- 
ed and strengthened by time. Of Mr. Hamblin, we 
need say no more than that the audience seemed to 
think him perfect in his part; and we were happy to 
find that Messrs. Smith, Faulkner and Drummond, 
gave general satisfaction. The after-piece was “the 
Lady of Munster,” in which Miss Vincent appeared 
as Kate O’Brien; and, if we are not prejudiced in fa- 
vour of the noviciate and youth of this lady, we do 
confess that we thought her equal in the part even to 
Madame Vestris, or Mrs. Waylett, of London. In 
some parts, she was certainly superior to either of 
these celebrated actresses. 

While mentioning this play, we may be permitted 
to advert to the present state of its author, We be- 


lieve it was wriiten by Mr. Banim, the author of 


*« The Gliost Hunter,” and of the series of ‘* Tales 
by the O’Hara Family ;” and we beg leave to direct 
the public attention to the present state of this fa- 
vorite author. Dejected, distempered and distressed, 
he is a disconsolate refugee in Boulogne, without 
means of subsistence to enable him to call into action 
the energies of his mind. The generous of London 
are raising among them a subscription to relieve his 
wants, and are not the reading public of our coun- 
try equally indebted for the pastime and pleasure 
afforded? Shall we be generous to the dead, and 
withhold from the living? Shall we raise a deserved 
subscription to the deceased Scott, aud close our ears 
and pockets to the earnest calls and pressing demands 
of a living Banim? We trust not—we trust that this 
brief notice will be a stimulus to generosity, and a 
hint to the thoughtless or backward—to all who are 
aware that relief to. the living is individually worth 
a thousand monuments to the dead. 


ARCH STREET THEATRE—THE NEW 
TRAGEDY. 


At this Theatre on Wednesday evening, an over- 
flowing audience hailed the first representation of 
“The Ancient Briton,” a tragedy by Mr. Stone, au- 
thor of Metamora, &e. The piece is taken from 
that part of the ancient history of Britain, when the 
King of the Icenii doatingly willed one-half of his 
territories to the Romans, that they might protect 
and secure the other half for his own family. The 
Romans proved treacherous and seized the whole; 
the consequent struggle of the queen Boadecea in- 
volves the incidents and characters of the play, which 
are numerous and well sustained. In their over- 
spreading ennquests, the Romans had denounced the 
territory of Mona, belonging to Brigar.tius, (E. Fors 
rest, ) then supposed to be an exile at Rome, but who 
had opportanely shaken off his chains, and hastened 
to his people; finding his son Ottodane, ( Murdock, ) 
sold as a slave to the tribune, Hostilius, (Reed,) his 
daughter, Albiona, (Miss Riddle, ) among the druids, 
and betrothed to another tribune, Jovian, (Wemyss, ) 
to whom the command of the expedition has been 
given, in opposition to his elder and deadly rival, 
Hostilius, and his queen Monadia, (Mrs. Chapman, ) 
driven to despair by being bereft of all that made 
home valuable. Introducing himself to Monadia, 
he hastens to rescue his daughter from captivity; and 
in his progress sees her saved from a watery death 
by Jovian, who being discovered by the druids, is 
doomed a victim to the gods, is in his turn rescued 
by Brigantius, and affianced to Albiona. Mean- 
time, war sounds his ‘busy note of prepsration,’ and 
among the onward .invaders appears Hostilius, de- 
termined to overreach in the artifices of love, as well 
as of war, his rival Jovian; and for this purpose, 
persuades Ottodane—who is enamoured of his co- 
slave Araxe, (Miss Fisher)—by a promise of his 
freedom and his lover, to betray the path to Mona- 
dia’s dwelling. Her his conduct compels to throw 
herself headlong from the steepy rock, and find a 
watery bier; but her body is recovered, and laid out 
in her own house, whither Brigantius returning at 
midnight, is informed of her fate, and her being be- 
trayed by a British captive. Discovering the traitor 
to be his own son, gives rise to an effective scene in 
the struggles between vengeance and affection in the 
breast of Brigantius—but this betrayal is counterba- 
lanced by the treachery of the female slave, who 
discovers to Brigantius and his party a secret en- 
trance to the banquetry ef Hostilius, his old and 
implacable foe. ‘When Greek meets Greek, 
then comes the tug of war:’ and so fared it at the 
meeting of Brigantius and Hostilius. Revenged of 
this foe, Brigantius again hies to the battle field; but 
his arm and prowess are too impotent to save Boadi- 
cea and the Britons from the discipline and numbers 
of the enemy, who pressing onward, compel the 
queen, (in a badly wrought scene) to poison herself, 
and Brigantius and his daughter take refuge in the 
wilds of the mountains, But the miserable Ottodane 
is again made inadvertently the betrayer of his fa- 
ther’s haunt to the Roman procurator, and hence 
Brigantius is led captive to grace the victor’s tri- 
ump. Meanwhile, the treacherous procurator, on 
whose faith Ottodane had rashly relied, -is shot by 
this wretched wanderer, who, being pursued, follows 
his mother’s fate. Finally we have LBrigantius and 
his daughter brought before the Roman general, who 


‘hearing their doom, and finding theic freedom and 


friends gone, are induced separately to destroy 
themselves: and so ‘ends this strange eventful his- 
tory.’ 

- The author must certainly have a heart of Stone, 
to commit such wondrous havoc; about twelve of his 
corps being slain, and six of them having destroyed 
themselves. The poet tells us 

When all the blandishments of life are gone, 

The coward sneaks to death, the brave live on: 
And we have seldom found that an effective master 
of the tragic art will make his own heroes despatch 
themselves. But we shall not be hypercritical: we 
are proud to sce any thing original in our country, 
and though we could point out many defects in the 
play, we will forbear, particularly since the excel- 
lencies predominate. 

‘Fhe author had every reason to be proud of the 
players into whose hands his parts were given, and 
the judgment to call into exertion the strength of 
the company. Among the superiorsin the play, 
there was no negligence or signal deficiency.— 
Forrest was a giant, and vigorous as usual; while 
Messrs. Murdock, Reed and Wemyss, made the 
most of their respective \parts, Mrs. Stone, as the 
queen Boadicea, was energetic and decisive. Mrs, 
Chapinan, as Monadia, was melaucholy and impres- 
sive; and Miss Riddle, as Albiona, was pleasing, 
pretty, pert and prompt. 


We were happy to see that a numerous audience 
properly estimated the merits of the play and play- 
ers, and amply rewarded the introduction of novelty. 
To be successful we must be venturous; and to be 
patronized ourselves, we must patronize others. 
While criginal plays are thus introduced on our 
stage, we do not fear the fate of our theatres, 


On Ssturday last, says the Danville Intelligencer, 
of the 23d instant, Abraham Haas, after a hearing be- 
fore Judge Montgomery, in this place, was commit- 
ted to prison until Monday, when he was admitted * 
to bail in the sum of $2,000. 


SKETCH OF E. E. L. BULWER, Esq., M. P. 
Author of Pelham, &e, 


The acknowlecged or supposed merits of Mr. 
Bulwer, as a novelist and a poet, justly entitle him 
to our attention. ‘The firm stand he has ever main« 
tained in favour of liberalism, his known admiration 
of the institutions of this countcy, and his recent 
speech in Parliament in behalf of Ireland, may rene 
der a sketch of him at present more acceptable to 
most of our readers, 


Fvwarp Lytton Butwen is the third 
and youngest son of General Bulwer, of Heydon- 
Hall, Norfolk county, by Elizabeth, the daughter 
and sole heiress of Richard Warburton Lytton, of 
Knelworth Hall, Herts county. Both these families 
have possessed their respective heirdoms since the 
period of the Norman conquest. The two brothers 
of Edward Lytton are William, the present proprie- 
tor of Heydon-Hail, and Henry, the co-memiber of 
Parliament. Both in the paternal and maternal 
branches, the Bulwer family is connected, by ancient 
intermarriages, with some of the most distinguished 
of the aristocracy of England. 

Mr. E. L. Bulwer is said never to have been at 
public school, his education having been principally 
conducted at home, till at an early age he was sent 
to the university at Cambridge. 
he earned the laurel frequently, having gained the 
prize both in prose and poetry. His prize pcem on 
Sculpture, and other essays of that period, have since 
been pu)lished, with many similar efforts, under the 
sanction and cognizance of the fellows of his college. 
Thus his first works (to use his own words,) were 
brought from 

——the poet’s golden land, 
Where Thought finds happiest voice, and glides 
along, 

Into the ve rivers of sweet song; 

and were imbued with that imaginative melancholy 
which after years deepens into reflection, and were 
marked with that keen perception which experience 
ripens into thought. Poetry is a good foundation 
for philosophy; we must ourselves have felt that we 
may account and allow for the feelings of others, 

In 1826 were written and published, his “* Weeds 
and Wild Flowers,” and the *‘ Rebe};” and in 1827, 
his first prose work, ‘* Falkland.” These writings 


belong to those earlier days, when, (¢s he himself 
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says,) ** Romance, that bright magician,” was wont 


O’er the dim glades of duller life to fling, 
Hues from the sun, and blossoms from the spring. 

But we are aware that experience has produced a 
favonrable change in his sentiments and opinions 
since the time of these publications; for his views of 
life seem now to be more true, and his ideas of ex- 
cellence to be at once more elevated and more prac- 
tical: He has since felt that knowledge is desirable 
only or chiefly as the pioneer of utility, and genius 
only glorious as the pontiff of virtue. In the Dis- 
owned,” he puts the development of these principles 
into the mouth of Mordaunt, in some half dozen 
pages, which contain as noble and philosophic essays 
as any in the English language. . 

‘¢ Pelham,” one of his most successful novels, ap- 
peared in 1828, This was among the first of the so 
called fashionable novels, and met with more ran- 
corons abuse and sarcasm than usua!ly befalls similar 
publications; yet it soon reached its second edition, 
and the author, in his preface, remonstrates: ‘* Nor 
have I indulged in frivolities for the sake of frivolity; 
for under that which has the most resemblance to 
levity, I have often been the most zealous to incul- 
eate truth.” He asserts, also, that he has treated 
trifles naturally; that then they are amusing; and that 
natural amusement (in such a manner,) he thinks is 
instructive. There are many tolerable maxims in- 
terspersed in Pelham, (and indeed in all of Bulwer’s 
works, ) that are not usually found in similar publi- 
cations. 

Bulwer became more prolific as he became more 
popular, The ‘* Disowned,” ‘* Devereux,” ‘* Paul 
Clifford,” and the ** Siamese Twins,” followed each 
other in rapid succession, The most singular cha- 
racter about these works is, their utter dissimilitude, 
except in a general tone of benevolence as the basis 
of philosophy, and an extended and liberal view of 
human nature, and the general interests of mankind 
—in these, they are strikingly contrasted. Pelham 


» “was a moral diorama—a pieture of London as it is— 


while the Disowned was an imaginative and poetical 
picture. The Disowned, finely, illustrates ambition 
in most of its varieties, and abounds with picturesque 
descriptions: here, too, are many admirable max- 
ims, differing, however, from those of Pelham, which 
are more satiric. Devereux is more in the style of 
the Scotch novelist, being based on historical por- 
traits. It was a great favourite with its author, be- 
cause it cost him elaborate research; but the pour- 
traits are not true to history, and the anachronisms 
are too severe, 

**Paul Clifford” isa picture of present life, poli- 
tically satirized; and he seems in this work to have 
felt what a tremendous power the novel possesses 
as an engine for the dissemination of particular 
opinions. The satire is levelled at existing persons, 
and abuses—the romance is the poetry which pas- 
sion and feeling extract from the daily events of com- 
mon life—and the moral part of it is drawn. from 
the temptations which allure, and the punishments 
which follow the crimes that are customarily com- 
mitted. He wrote this novel in the hope of pointing 
attention to acknowledged abuses, and to awful suffer- 
ings, and of the consciousness of the neglect paid by 
the legislative and executive government of Great 
Britain, to the weakness and wretchedness of the 
great body of people. \ 

His ‘Milton’? and the ‘Siamese Twins’ followed 
shortly after—on his Milton Bulwer said he would 
be content to rest his fame; hut we mnst trust he now 
thinks differently. One of the principal merits of 
the Siamese Twins is its being dedicated by Bulwer 
to his mother, whose maternal pride must certainly 
have been gratified by this memento of ber son’s af- 
fection and genius—particularly so when we consi- 
der that Balwer’s father died when the son was only 
three vears old, and that the whole care of his educa- 
tion devolved on her. 

To the Parliament that passed the Reform Bill of 
England, Bulwer was returned with very little op- 
position, and he has been re-elected as a member of 


Monthly Magazine, Bulwer was appointed its prin- 
cipal editor, ‘in conjunction with Mr. C. Hall. He 
had written in the work many articles previously, 
and has proved himself well qualified for the edito- 
rial chair. As many of his articles have been repub- 
lished in this country, we need. not particularly ad- 
vert to them. His Eugene Aram was his last novel; 
and has been so lately the topic of criticism and 
conversation, that it would be supererogatory to 
notice it in detail. Mr. Bulwer is now about thirty 
years of age, and has been for some time married 
to Rosina, the only surviving daughter of the late 
Francis M. Wheeling, of Lizard Connel, in the 
county of Limerick, Ireland, a grandson of Hugh 
Lord Massey. His appearance is rather dignified 
and noble, his features chiselled and regular, and 
the expression of his face intellectual and impressive. 
He is fond of his toilet, and particular in his person, 
but is starched and formal. He is vain of being 
supposed to be of popular feelings and tendencies, 
but is solicitous to be known as of an aristocratic 
family, and on intimacy with the nobility. 


THE KNICKERBACKER. 
We regret to learn from a paragragh in the New 


York American, that Charles Hoffman, Esq. has re- 
tired from the editorial chair of the Knickerbacker. 
The three first numbers of the work, published un- 
der the editorial eye of Mr. H. gave promise of a 
long life time and a goodly patronage, and we fear 
the publishers, however enterprising, will not be 
able readily to supply his place. The truth is, the 
reputation of Mr. Hoffman in a great measure gave 
the work its first impulse; and we think, therefore, 
that his association with it, is ina great measure es- 
sential to its success. ‘The American mentions that 
Mr. H. left the Knickerbacker for sufficient rea- 
sons. 


The second number of the Journal of Health and 
Recreation was issued yesterday. This work ap- 
pears to excite less attention than formerly, notwith- 
standing all who examine it, must admit that it 
has lost nothing in merit, but on the contrary has 
increased in value. The present publisher, however, 
has not leisure to ‘‘push it” sufficiently—does not 
take the same interest in bringing it before the public 
ashis predecessor. It is really an excellrnt publi- 
cation, and should be in the possession of every fa- 
mily. The March number of the Journal is especial- 
ly deserving of commedation. 


It is stated ina London Courier of a late date, 
that an organized association exists in Paris, whose 
object is to asperse female character, with political 
motives. That paper says:—‘‘Were not the proofs 
before our eyes, we could not believe that ina nation 
which is, par excellence, considered polite, there ex- 
isted an organized system to blacken the character of 
every female who shall dare to appear at the festivi- 
ties of the Tuileries. But we know the gang by 
which the vile attacks which disgrace that part of 
the publie press in France, are deliberately concoct- 
ed. We know the names of those hundred of the 
leading men of the Carlist faction; we know that a 
committee has been appointed by these infuriate bi- 
gots, to decide on the duels which shall be fought— 
the houses that shall be frequented—the persons 
spoken to—the visits returned—and the young fe- 
males that shall be held up to public ridicule by the 
most atrocious misrepresentations. We know that 
threats are made use of, that unless the instructions 
of this-committee be strictly attended to, abusive ar- 
ticles shall appear against the non-complying fami- 
lies in the public prints,” 

We can conceive of no course more despicable 
than that alluded to. The vile wretches who have 
engaged in this conspiracy, should be hunted out, 
and held up to public indignation and punishment. 


THE NEW YORK SPORTING MAGAZINE. 
We have received the first number of a new pub- 
lication with the above title. It is got up in beauti- 


seventeenth Riddlesworth stakes, in New Market, 
of the 2000 guinea stakes, &c.—the third, a portrait 
of the imported horse Hedgford. The work is 
edited and published by C. R. Colden, Esq.—the 
terms ten dollars per annum, payable in advance, It 
will no doubt command the patronage, as it deserves 
the attention of sportsmen. 


We have received the tenth number of the second 
volume of Doughty’s Cabinet of Natural History 
and American Rural Sports. The engravings it 
contains are of the Polar Bear, and of the Snipe, both 
of them excellent. The titles of its articles are— 
the Polar Bear, Swallows, the lesser American Fly- 
ing Squirrel, Emigration of Birds, the Golden Phea- 
sants, on the injury the Farmer sustains fromjGame, 
Snipe, Scenery of the West, Deer Haunting in South 
Carolina, the Melon, anecdote of a Newfoundland 
Dog, Sound the Horn, a song by C. W. ‘Thomson, 
Dangerous Habits of the Horse, the coming of Win- 
ter, and the Sleep of Animals during. Winter. Several 
of these articles are very interesting. ‘The account 
of the Polar Bear, for example, will be read with 
pleasure by all who have witnessed the ‘fine speci- 
men. of this animal, lately exhibited at the ex. 
tensive menagerie in south Fifth street. Godman 
says of the Polar Bear—‘* This animal swims ex- 
cellently, and advances at the rate of three miles an 
hour. During the summer season he principally re- 
sides on the ice islands, and leaves one to visit another 
however great be the distance. If interrupted while 
in the water, he dives and changes his course, but he 
neither dives very often, nor does he remain under 
water for along time. Captain Ross saw a Polar 
Bear swimming midway in Melville Sound, where 
the shores were full forty miles apart, and no ice 
was in sight large enough for him to have rested on. 
The best time for attacking him is when he is in the 
water; on ice or land he has so many advantages that 
the aggressorisalwaysin danger. Even inthe water 
he has often proved a formidable antagonist. He has 
boarded and taken possession of a small boat, foreing 
the occupants to seek safety by leaping overboard. 
Instances are related, in which this animal has elimb- 
ed up the sides of small vessels, and been with difli- 
culty repelled from the deck.” 


CHOLERA AT HAVANA, 
The New York Commercial says:—‘*The preva- 


lence of Cholera at Havana, mentioned a few days 
ago, has been abundantly and sadly confirmed, Du- 
ring four days preceding the 10th instant, between 
four and five hundred persons had died, It was con- 
fined principally tothe blacks, and to whites of dissi- 
pated habits and broken constitutions. Many instan- 
ces however had occurred, in which the victims, 
were of correct deportment and vigorous constitu- 
tions. It is represented to be uncommonly rapid and 
virulent. in its progress and character. Great alarm 
prevailed, not only in the Havana, but in other parts 
of Cuba. A cordon sanitaire has been established 
by the inhabitants of Matanzas, in the hope of re- 
pelling the disease by armed soldiers. Vessels trom 
Havana were required to perform a quarantine ‘of two 
days.” 


A letter from Batavia, Oct. 20, says—**33 Ameri- 
can vessels, (about 12,000 tons) have passed, gone | 
to Manilla and China; what they will all do I cannot 
say.” 


We have received and read with pleasure the first 
annual report of the Society for promoting Manual 
Labour in Literary institutions. It urges the ne- 
cessity of mingling Manual with Literary labour by 
arguments equally philosophical and conclusive, and 
sustains the position by a weight of authority alto- 
gether irresistible. 


_ THE KING’S SPEECH—THE UNION— 
2 IRELAND. 
A highly interesting debate took place in the Bri- 
tish House of Commons on the night of the sixth of 
February. The subject was the Address to the King 


he was dissatisfied. He spoke warmly in favour of 
Ireland, yet said he was against a repeal of the union 
—it would be worse for Ireland than England. It 
should be a last resort, the result of necessity, not 
reason; he was also against pledging a deliberative 
assembly to reject a great and solemn question with- 


.| out any previous deliberation—he was against any 


pledge to support the policy of the Right Hon. See 
eretary for Ireland, inasmuch as that gentleman, 
with all his talent and station, had done nothing for 


the peace of Ireland, and every thing for her dane. 


ger—had offended all parties, incensed all sects, 
embroiled himself withthe people, and stood now 


opposed to all the people’s representatives, Mr, 
Macauley also made an able speech. He asserted 


that Mr. O’Connell wished a complete separation 
of England and Ireland, desired a sort of Hibernian 
Republic. We contended that the clamour which 
Mr. O’C. was endeavouring to excite against Earl 
Grey’s goverament, could not be of much moment 
compared with that which the Earl had already 
withstood in endeavouring to place the learned gene 
tleman (Mr. O’C.) in Parliament. He undertook 
to tell the learned gentleman that the same spirit 
and moral courage which sustained the Whigs when 
out of office, in their conflict with bad laws, would 
sustain them in office, in their conflict with the ene- 
mies of good laws. They were not deterred by 
clamour from making the learned gentleman not Tess 
than'a British subject, and Mr, Macauley assured 
him they would never suffer him to be more. Mr. 
Macauley then said that he was prepared to vote 
for the address, and particularly that part of it pledg- 
ing Parliament to preserve the legislative union bee 
tween England and Ireland inviolate—a union, which 
he described as involving the well being of the Bri- 
tish empire. Mr. Shiel rose in reply. He asked: 
‘*How is the government of Ireland constituted?” 
And replied: **There is not an Irishman in the eca- 
binet of Ireland. In the House of Commons there 
is not a single native of [reland who represents an’ 
Irish county or borough, who has any concern with 
the affairs of his country. Mr. Shiel concluded with 
this language: 


He asserted that the crown had set aside thirty- 
six catholics, and empannelled three juries, with 
twelve protestants in one, and eleven protestants 
in each of the other two, (Loud cries of ‘thear.”’) 
And who did this? The crown. The law officers 
confessed it. ‘They claimed all the merit as their 
own. Is this supportable? Is this to be endured? Is 
this consistent with the principles professed by Lord 
Brougham, when he presented the petition of the 
Irish Catholics, detailing enormities of this sort, and 
when he denounced these detestable practices. And 
ean you wonder that Ireland is in this frightful con- 
dition? And will you repress the consequences of 
your fatal misrule with your offensive, insulting, and 
tyrannical legislation? But you have measures of 
relief. Whatrelief? (Loud cheers.) Of what kind? 
The charch is the question. Has the Irish secretary 
given way? Hes he renounced his principles’ . How 
do he and the noble Lord, (the Paymaster of the 
Forces) settle these matters between them? The one 
exclaims: ‘I will never allow church property tobe 
touched.” The other virtually voted for its confis- 
eation in 1824. Well, how do these Siamese youths 
now comport themselvestogether? Look at them; 
it’s in truth a pleasant picture (loud laughter;) there 
they stand on their four legs, as the member for 
Leeds has it, (rare quadrupeds in the zoology of 
office,) bound together, not by the vile ligature of 
office, but fastened in their amiable fraternity by 
noble love of that country to whose benefit they so 
much contribute by their affectionate coalition. Bat 
how will they settle this great point of former differ- 
ence? The member for the Tower Hamletsindulged 
in a natural curiosity on this subject. He asked,— 
‘‘when we see the penalties, tell us, for God’s sake, 
what is tobe the relief—what will you do for Ire- 
land?”? **Wait,” is the answer; and will Englishmen 
tarry for the redress of grievances which they con- 
fess, and precipitate the infliction of punishment for 
the madness which they have themselves excited? 
He had done; yet, one word more. The Speech 
deprecates civil war, at its outset, in Portogal.— 
Englishmen, do not confine your sympathies to 
your allies. Weare your countrymen; our blood 
is precious as any which can be shed upon a dis- 
tant shore; save, save us inthe name of justice, of 
humanity, and of the obligations which you ance 
conferred upon us, by wise and timely redress of 


the first reformed Parliament. His views in poli- ful style, and promises to become a formidable com- 
tics are liberal and enlarged; but he is not a gond  petitor to the American Turf Register, to which, 
pirliamentory orator. This we are assured by one’ in fact; it isevidently superior. ‘The number before 
who has frequently listened to him, and who de- | us contains forty-two quarto pages of closely printed 
scribes his orations or speeches as too verbose and_ matter, and is embellished with three spirited en- 
studied, and his enunciation as too lispingly and min- | gravings, the first, a portrait of Chorister, the winner 
cingly affected to have much weight or effect. Short- | of the great Doncaster St. Leger, in 1831—the se- 
ly after the secession of Campbell from the New cond a portrait of Riddlesworth, the winner of the 


with reference to the speech ot his Majesty, as pub- 
lished in our paper of Monday. Mr. Bulwer, (the 
novelist) Mr. O’Connell, Mr. Shiel, Lord John Rus- 
sell, and Mr. Grant, were the principal speakers. 
The speech of Mr. Bulwer was particularly elo- 
quent. We shall endeavour to give the whole of it 
hereafter. He said there were some parts of the 
proposed address he approved—others, with which 


our insupportable grievances, from a war which will 
be worse than civil, and to which the hoarded 
wrongs of centuries, and the rancours of religious 


hatred will lend their infernal and horrible contri- 
bution. (Cheers. ) 


Mr. Grant and Lord John Russell followed.— 
The House adjourned before the question was taken 
but the address was adopted on the night of the 
eighth by a large majority, 
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BLACKWOOD AND THE NEW MONTHLY. 

Messrs. Allen & Ticknor, of Boston, recently is- 
sued proposals for the republication of Blackwood’s 
Edinburg Magazine, and the London New Monthly 
Magazine, with the view of placing it in the power 
of the American public to obtain both works at a 
much cheaper rate than they otherwise could do.— 


VThe New Monthly, it is well known, is under the 


editorial management of Bulwer, the novelist, and 


4 is rife with talent and genius. Blackwood’s Maga- 
“§ zine, at present under the editorship of Professor 


Wilson, is the most celebrated monthly periodical 
of Europe. The cost to the reader here of either of 
these works, if received from London or Liverpool, 
is twenty-four dollars per annum; but the Boston 
publishers propose to reprint Blackwood for six dol- 


) Jars per annum, and the New Monthly for five, or 


both works for ten dollars. The reader will at once 
perceive the ecouomy of the undertaking. Black- 
wood’s Magazine for a year contains upwards of 
2000 pages, while the New Monthly contains 1400 
pages. 

The January number of Blackwood, (American 
edition) which has just been issued, contains articles 
with the following titles:—The Portuguese War; 
Tom Cringle’s Log; the Cwsars; Stanzas, by Mrs. 
Hodsen; Little Leonard’s last Good Night; Original 
Letter from Walter Scott; Ireland; an Irish Garland; 
Zephyrs; the Picture; Mignon’s Song, from Goethe; 
Scotch and Yankees, Crockodile Island; the Siege of 
Antwerp; Future Balance of Parties; Hymns of Life, 
by Mrs. Hemans; Despair, by Mrs. Norton; and 
Characterictics of Women. It is printed with new 
type, on clear white paper. 


The following is a list of the contents of the first 
number of the New Monthly: the Politician ; Count 
Pecchio’s Notions of England; Some Results of the 
High Tax Plan; the Modern Platonist; the Love of 


{ Fame, by Mrs. Norton; Fragment of a Romance, by 


William Godwin; on the recent attempts to revolu- 
tionize Germany; Men and Books; a Shadow; As- 
modeus at Large; the Faults of Recent Poets; The 
Fatal Birth; a Manufacturing Town; Sharp and Easy, 
a Dialogue; a Letter to the Editor of the Quarterly 
Review; Monthly Commentary; the Lion’s Mouth; 
Biography; Critical Notices; the Drama; Monthly 
Digest; Elections, &. The agents for both these 
publications in this city are Messrs. Carey & Hart, 
at whose bookstore specimens may be seen, and sub- 
scriptions will be received. The enterprise is a 
laudable one, and deserves to be encouraged, 


We have foreign intelligence still later. The ad- 
vices are up to the 2iti of February from Liverpool, 
and to the 23d from London. The Enforcement Bill 
against lreland had passed the House of Lords. Be- 
fore its passage Lord Teny ham strongly protested 
against it as a gross infringement of the Constitution 
of England and Ireland. He thought the bill would 
give rise to a spirit of resistance in every part of Ire- 
Jand. It wasa measure he deeply deplored, and he 
believed that ministers in bringing forward such a 
bill were acting under some delusion or other: God 
only knew what! After the passage of the bill by the 
Lords, it was immediately sent to the other House. 
Lord Althorp meved that it be printed and read for 


the 1st time on the 27th. Mr. Grattan entered his 


protest against the bill. Mr. Hume, Mr. O‘Connell> 
and Mr, Fiun also opposed it, but the motion to print 
prevailed by a large majority, Accounts from Dub- 
lin state that ever since the announcement of the con- 
templated coercive measures, that metropolis has 
been ina state of unusual agitation. On the 18th 
a meeting of the Volunteers took place, but soon 
adjourned, the members declaring that they could 
not trust themselves to speak or act on such an event- 
ful crisis without further deliberation. ‘* To-mor- 
row,” says a Dublin paper of the 15th, **a great and 
general meeting of fle citizens is summoned to take 
into cousideration the impending measures, and con- 
cert measures to avert the danger. The members of 


§ the Volunteers will be the principal actors, and itis 


understood that urgent remonstrances to Parliament 
will be adopted, together with strong recommenda- 
tions to the various constituencies throughout the 
country to re-act on their representatives, and urge 
them to oppose the measures of Lord Grey to the 
uttermost. All yesterday and to-day a visible in- 
crease in the demand for gold at the Bank of Ireland 
evident, butit amounts t@.nothing of consequence 


yet. The majority of the citizens, as well as the 
peasantry, wait for O‘Connell’s advice (or indeed 
command) in cases of this nature, before they decide 
on taking sucha step. But if he says, ‘Go to the 
Bank for gold,’ every one will run there from the 
very natural apprehension that his voice will influ- 


ence the majority, and that those who hesitate may 
be too late,” 


The London Atlas of February 24, statés that the 
Political Unions in England are about to oppose a 
determined resistance to the passage of this bill. It 
will be recollected that during the agitation- of the 
Reform question, these Unions exercised a conside- 
rable influence over the public mind, and the minis- 
ters were charged with encouraging them, as their 
action was then favourable to the views of govern- 
ment. It would not be astonishing if they were now 
to create throughout England, a violent opposition 
among the lower classes to the arbitrary measures 
proposed against Ireland. A gathering storm may 
be traced in these ominous proceedings. 

Sir Cuartes Vaucuan, minister from Great Bri- 
tain, has returned to this country in the Roscoe, 
aud we may therefore soon expect the appointment 
of a minister on the part of the United to the court 
of St. James. Mr. Stevenson, the Speaker of the 
house, will probably receive the appointment, 

There is nothing further of importance from 
France, Portugal, or Turkey. All the details of 
interest will be found in the subsequent columns. 


Anecdote for those who marry for money.—We 
have heard a story of a paddy who died in a certain 
town in this State some years ago, whose courtship 
and wedded life were on this wise. Paddy had ar- 
rived at the mature age of three score years and ten, 
and had raked together a very pretty little property, 
and now began to look around him for a companion 
to accompany him on the down-hill of life and to 
censole him through the winter of age. He at last 
found a damsel at twenty-five, who readily accepted 
his offer to Lecome his bride.—Her friends remon- 
strated with her against throwing herself away in this 
manner; but she replied that he could not live but 
afew years, and then she would have a handsome 
property to do whatshe had a mind with. The 
marriage was consuminated, and Mrs, O’Flanagan 
sat herself down and watched the whitening hairs and 
the furrowed cheeks of her dear husband. A year- 
passed away and paddy did not die, another, and an- 
other, and another passed, and paddy still lived on, 
and, if any thing, seemed to grow younger. Years 
rolled away, and Mrs. O’Flanagan began to grow 
weary of waiting. She looked in the glass, and her 
own hair was turning gray and the wrinkles were al- 
ready deep in her cheeks, She sighed, and hunted 
up the old almanacks, and.counted the years she had 
been married, aud found they amounted to 50. But 
Paddy could not hold on to lite forever. He was 
now on his last legs, and having lived to spend his 
last dollar, he laid down and died; and Mrs. O’Flan- 
agan was left a widow at 75; but without a penny 
wherewith to buy another husband or any other 
Courier, 


A MAN oF Famity.—A Mr. John C. Nazro, in- 
structor. of biblical eloquence, advertises ina New 
York paper that he will attend tothe duties of his 


profession at the rate of two thousand dollars per | 


annum, the pupil in every case to pay the whole 
year’s tuition zz advance. This project for raising 
the wind ona great scale, will strike the reader as 
odd and original—what will he think of the publi- 
cation of the names of the lecturer’s possible rela- 
tious, as a certificate of his biblical attainments?— 
Here is the catalogue: 

‘*Mr. Nazro deems it proper to state, that he is 
of the family of General Warren, of Bunker Hil, 
Governor Belcher, of Massachusetts, under the 
Crown, and Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, of the Royal 
British Navy;—further, that the connexions of his 
family are, he believes, Commodore Rodgers, Com- 
modore Chauncey, Commodore Bainbridge, the Rev. 
Dr. Nott, of Union College, Rey. Dr. Ely, of Phil- 
‘adelphia, Col. Trask, of Springfield, Governor Poin- 
dexter of South Carolina, General Harrison of the 
North Western Army, and the Knickerbockers of 
the state of New York.” 

Why, he must be the celebrated child of thirty-six 
fathers—or else the learned lecturer has sprung a 
huge mine of genealogy, which has brought down 
this miscellaneous cataract of relations upon his 
head. Gen. Warren, of Bunkerhill, Gov. Poindex- 
ter, Dr. Nott, and the Knickerbockers of New York! 
This beats the great Princess Rusti Fusti and the 
twelve Holy Roman Emperors, all hollow. 


Galignani’s Paris Messenger, of the 11th ultimo, 
say s--**Adultery, incest murder and sucide; all the 
vices and crimes by which social hfe can be profan- 
ed, form the leading imeidents in nearly every work 
of amusement! that has, tor alength of time, issued 
from the Parisian press.” This is unquestionably 
trae. ‘Fhe new popular novels, the memoirs and the 
favorite melo-dramas of Paris, beggar all descrip- 


tion of their depravity. 


| 


Singular discoveries at Pompeii.—This ancient 
town, overwhelmed by an eruption from Vesuvius in 
the year 779, after having furnished employment to 
Antiquarians for a long number of years, is found to 
contain other curiosities until now unexplored, A 
mineral spring, having the character of the Seidlitz 
water, has been discovered by Col. Robinson, in 
boring for wells, and the locality of the port and har- 
bour is now ascertained, by the number of masts 
found in a particular place. The hulls will andoubt- 
edly be got out, and if so, we shall have new light 
upon ancient naval architecture. * 


Misapplied Severity.—The following anecdote, 
says the relator, (a popular French writer, ) is an un- 
doubted fact, which LT would wish all parents and in- 
structors of youth to be well acquainted with. Mon- 
sieur——had retired into the country to devote him- 
self, without interruption, to the education of an on- 
ly son whom he idolized. This youth was one o 
extraordinary promise,—he possessed uncommon 
quickness of apprehension, a generous and humane 
disposition, and great energy of cbaracter; a single 
fault alone was to be remarked in him:—he was ex- 
tremely stubborn, One day he behaved with such 
inflexible and unreasvable obstinacy, that his father 
considered it his duty to employ violent measures to 
overcome it. He threatens him therefore: the boy 
(but ten years old)is unmoved. Two men with 
rods are sent for; this makes no impression on him; 
the father orders the men to sieze the child, who 
began to scream out and resist; they are then told to 
whip him, they obey. Whilst this punishment is 
going on, the child suddenly turns pale, leaves off 
screaming, his tears cease; to his passionate struggle 
succeeds a mournful silence; an alarming stillness, 
an awful appearance. They view him with astoa- 
thsment—question him—no answer. His vacant 
countenance displaying nothing but fright and in- 
dications of stupidity; a fearful change had taken 
place, by whieh he had Jost all his mental faculities, 
never to recover them. He was an idiot!! 

Rorsery.—Two gentlemen who came down in 
the steam-boat last night, were robbed between 
Poughkeepsie and this eity—one of two thousanu 
seven hundred dollars, and the other of three hun- 
dred dollars. A correspondent remarks that some 
time last summer a robbery was committed on board 
the Albany on her passage down. Capt. Jenkins, 
when within two miles of the city, landed a person 
to proceed to the Police office, with instructions to 
have ceatain officers at the dock when the boat reach- 
ed Barclay street. The arrangement was complete. 
The boat remained off in the stream, until the officers 
boarded her, when in passing through the crowd on 
deck, the eye of one of the police glanced upon an 
old acquaintance. He was immediately charged 
with the theft, and the money found upou him. 
Would it not be well in all cases of ascertained rob- 
beries on board of the boats, to send to the Police 
office in like manner, before the boat landed her 
passengers. — Com. Adv. 


Two gentlemen, of this city, started cn Saturday 
morning at six, on a fishing party, and got home at six 
in the evening; oaving taken thirty seven Trout, in a 
stream within 15 miles from town. The fish aver- 
aging ¢eninches in length. ‘The sportsmen had their 
game cooked, in the evening, at Mr. MacauLry’s 
Coffee- House in Seventh street. and found them excel- 
lent. These disciples of lsaac WALTON, we under- 
stand, refuse to divulge the whereabout of their sport, 
but are not unwilling, on their next expedition, to 
take a companion, provided that he appears to be one 
of the right sort. 


AN ESCAPE. 
A Hague correspondent of the Courier and En- 
quirer relates the following: 


Our papers have been occupied for a ye bed two with 
aceounts of the dexterity with which a Dutch frigate 
the Queen of the Netherlands, coming from Batavia 
and bound for Dort, had escaped the cruizers of the 
combined squadrons on arriving off the coast. It was 
on the 2nd inst. that he entered the Channel, and 
finding a great many vessels steering outward with 
an easterly wind, he flattered hemself that all was 
at peace. He was boarded however by a Dover pilot 
boat, which brought him a file of English newspapers, 
and from these he learned how matters stood. ‘The 
weather being fine and the wind still easterly, he 
did notthink it prudent to work the ship up the 
Channel, but steered in the same direction with the 
ships of the squadron, in order to allay their suspi- 
cious, till ten o’clock at night, when the weather 
becoming thick and the wind at S. S. W. he set all 
sail and made his way throughthe heads, On the 
following day, the 3d, he was within sight of Wal- 
cheren, Keeping in deep water, with the wind mode- 
rate at east, and firing a shot from. time to-time for 
a Flushing pilot to come on board, thathe might 
run in when he found an opportunity. After a tire- 
some delay a pilot came tohim, but while working 
inwards on Friday the 4th, he saw a ship of war bear- 
ing down upon him. with a press of sail but without 
showing any flag. He kept in consequence near the 
shore, in from 12 to 8 fathoms water, but the enemy 
never lostsight of him, so that he was compelled to 
go into shallower water, to keep beyond the range 
of his guns.. In this situation he caught the ground 
by the head, and the vessel heeled with the wind, 
but hauling his sails taught he fired off the whole of, 


agitation in the water as to set him afloat again.— 
None of the Goree pilots having come to his assis- 
tance, he was obliged to trust to the buoys, and at 
last found an opportunity of sending the government 
despatches on shore, with a letter to- the vice Admi- 
ral Van der Straten, requesting that a steamboat 
might immediately be sent to his relief. This was 
accordingly done, and the Queen of the Netherlands 
has arrived in satety at Helvoetsluys, but has been 
prevented from proceeding to Dortin consequence 
of the ice, 


From the St. Louis (Mo) Republican, March 5, 
§ INDIAN OUTRAGES. 
Several gentlemen arrived in town on Saturday 
from Santa Fe. We learn that they state that they 


were attached to a party of twelve traders, all of 
them returning home; that they were attacked ou 


f | the Canadian Fork of the Arkansas, distant about 200 
miles from Santa Fe, by probably 250 Camanche - 


Indians, and that an engagement ensued, which lasted 
32 hours and resulted in the death of two men. We 
understand, that on the day of the attack—about the 
first of January—Indians were occasionally seen 
about them; and that, in the evening, when one of 
the party attempted to bring in a mule or two which 
had strayed some 40 yards from the main body, he 
was fired upon and killed. His name was Pratt, a 
tinner, who had resided some time in Santa Fe.— 
Two balls and two spears entered his body. ‘The 
attack was now commenced. Immediately the 
horses and mules were tied to a tree; and they, to- 
gether with the baggage, afforded some protection 
while the party were engaged in digging a trench 
iu the sand sufficiently deep to protect them from the 
balls of the Indians. But before this could be done, 
another of the party, a Mr. Mitchell, of Boone 
county, was killed. The aetion lasted until twelve 
at night; when the Indians having ceased firing, au 
attempt was made to escape, but they were driven 
back to their old intrenchment. On the return of 
day the engagement was again renewed, and continu- 
ed until night. By this ime their guns were ren- 
dered useless by shots from the Indians, their ammu- 
nition was expended, and almost every man was 
wounded. ‘They were now hailed by one of the In- 
dians, and told, in Spanish, that they might depart, 
and accordingly they prepared todo so. ‘The Indians 
allowed them to proceed on their way, directly 
through the main ‘body, without molestation. It 
could fot be ascertained how many of the savages 
were killed, but some were seen to fall; and the In- 
dians were observed frequently to crowd together, 
being a sure indication that a bail had taken effect, 
and that they were engaged in carrying off the body. 
All a Lorsesand mules belonging to the party were 
killed, 


Shipwreck.—By the brig' Marcellus, Captain Jen- 
nings, which arrived here this morning from Gibral- 
tar, we learn that on the 22nd of Jan. the bring John 
Welch, from Leghorn, for N. York, during a dark 
boisterous night was cast away, five leagues to the 
windward of Malaga. With great difficulty the cap- 
tain and crew were all sayed. ‘The cargo consisting 
of silks, linens, Xc., will be mostly saved, through 
the diligence of Mr. Barrel, American Consul at 
Malaga. ‘he moment he heard of the disaster he 
started for the wreck with all possible haste, taking 
with him assistance to prevent plunder, aud the next 
day had one hundred and thirty-one bales of goods 
in Malaga without damage. ‘lhe Consul came from 
the wreck in company with the captain and reported 
that all the cargo that could be saved was then 
onshore, which constituted all the valuable goods, 
though with some damage. The sails, both lower 
masts, spar, &c. were taken out of the vessel and 
carried ashore—The hull and marble, which formed 
part of the cargo, will bea total loss. ‘Though the 
weather was very severe the Consul had beenwlying 
in a tent in the vicinity of the wreck all the time,— 
Com. Adv. 


Between four and five on Thursday aftermoon, a 
pediar, walking to town with bis pack on his shoul- 
ders, was stopped on Robinson’s bill, at the inter- 
section ofthe Manyunk and the Ridge road, about 
six miles from the city, by two men, a white and a 
mulatto, who asked what he had for sale. He an- 
swered that he bad nothing. ‘They then knocked 
him down; stabbed him, but not very dangerously, 
in the breast and arm, robbed him of his pack, which 
contained fifty dollars in silver, and took filty five if 
notes from his pocket. They then went off,fleaving 
him on the ground. The poor feilow—who had lost 
a hand before meeting with these ruffians—managed 
to drag himself to the house keptby Mrs. Watkins, 
atthe Falls, From that place he walked to Laurel 
Hill, where he received every requisite atiention 
from Mr. Kopricues, who liad his wounds dressed, 
gave him a lodging, aad took him, in the morning, ty 
his home in Kensington, and informed the Police, - 
without delay, of all the circumstances of the outrage, 
A reward of $20 is offered for the apprebension ot 
the villains. — Chron, 


State of Oporte.—There is hardly a street ong car 
cross without cannon balls strking right and efi, 
or penetrating through granite walls, (the materia! 
all the houses are built of here,) and no longer han 
a couple of hours ago, * poor Woman, Silling at the 
poreb of a cliurch, was killed whilst 1 was passing, 


his. guas double shotted, which produced suci an | bye Private Letter. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Fatal Affray with (Sus- 
sex) Jan. 24.—A dreadful affray happened at this 
place, this morning, between a large party of smug- 
glers, nearly 400 in number, and the Preventive Ser- 
vice stationed here. About 2a. m. a boat had land- 
ed, and was delivering her cargo, when the Coast 
Guard arrived on the spot, and a desperate conflict 
ensued; after considerable firing on both sides, the 
smugglers were put to flight, but not before they had 

; ~ Aaid one of the officers dead upon the beach, and se- 

y verely wounded three others. The loss. or injury 
sustained by the smugglers is not yet ascertained.— 
Four tubs of spirits and a boat was all that was taken. 
The reperts from the pistols in the dead of the night 
excited great alarm among the inhabitants. 


A large Establishment.—The “Axe Factory of 
Collins & Co. at Collinsville, (formerly Canton,) 
Connecticut, is the most complete and extensive 
establishment of the kind in the United States. They 
finish from the bar seven hundred axes per day. ‘This 
unparalleled rapidity is by means of an ingeniously 
constructed machine, with which the head and eye 
of the axe is formed, and after a few strokes of the 
hammer, is ready to receive the steel, all which is 
performed ina few seconds. The factory went into 
operation about 5 years ago, and has been the means 
of building up a neat and thriving village; of afford- 
ing permanent and profitable employment to more 
than two hundred persons, and a good market for 
the neighbouring farmers. This is one among hun- 
dreds of similar establjshments in-New England, in 
which the benefit of protection to domestic industry 
is clearly and triumphantly illustrated. The work- 
men receive on an average about $l 374 per day.— 
NM. Adv. 


We understand that it is contemplated:to pave the 


4 Frankford Road, from the Stone Bridgeap to Mas- 


ter street, in the’eourse of the present summer: the 
? Turnpike Company having relinquished their char- 


tered interest. This measure will be highly advan- 
tageous to the owners of real estate upon that road. 
—Protector. 


The Duke of Neweastle gave an entertainment 
in January last, at Clumber; the provision for which 
included 9 oxen, 600 head of game, a cart load of 
‘hams, 25 sheep, 50 stone of bacon, a similar supply 
of veal, 500 loaves of bread, 200 plum puddings, a 
suitable quantity of pies, tarts, &c., 167 gallons of 
punch, and 13 hogsheads of strong ale. Fifteen hun- 
dre’ persons fell at once upon this store. ‘The next 
day upwards of two thousand of the neighbouring 
poor were regaled with another dinner. 


SELECT POETRY. 
SS 


< 


STANZAS, 


My tide of life has ebb’d. The promises that hope 
eld in the ardent infancy of age, 
Are blasted—ere the summer’s sun gave scope 
Or strength to urge them on to autumn’s stage. 


Far from my friends, my kindred, and my home, 
Where fancy sportive strayed in frolic glee, 
I wander sadly wretched—pained I roam, 


For the Philadelphia Album. 


EMOTIONS. 
There is a bliss that thrillsthe soul, 
When those we love are brought to view; 
There is a balm with sweet control 
Pervades the heart to know they’re true. 


There is, when eyes of mildest blue 
Meet ours in friendship or in love— 
There is a chord that thrills so true, 
- A joy, our sterner thoughts to move. 


There is in every speaking gaze, 

A rapture dear to cheer our way; 
ere is to deem the look as true, 
A hope to banish cares away. 


There is in one, whose image dear 

Floats through the brain in colours deep, 
That space or time can never change, 

Or fond emotions lull to sleep. 


There is a gloom pervades the breast; 
To know that one so fair must fade; 
There is an ill that seeks no rest, 
To look on virtue in the grave. 


There is when heart meets heart in truth, 
A charm in virtue only found; 

There is in friendship’s deepest growth, 
A bliss that meets a sacred ground, 


There is when youth by passions torn, 
bidding the sterner reason flee, 

An impulse to the ready breast, 
That sweells with truest sympathy. 

March 25th, 1833. -FREDERICK. 


THE WORLD HAS WON THEE. 
BY ESTELLE. 


The ph ae ey won thee—go thy way; I will not share 
thy heart; 
I knew it would bethus, and now Iam prepared to part 
pancanis _ sadly I have loosed each feeling from thy 
old, 
And reconciled my mind at length, to see thee changed 
and cold. 
ime — break with sudden force, the ties so closely 
ound, 
But calm and steady effurts have each secret cord un- 
wound. - 


The world has won thee, and 1 know that in its charmed 
embrace, 

The memory of the past will glide away without a single 
trace. 

But it will leave, in after years, upon thy heart’a stain, 

Which, even Lethe’s stream would fail to wash away 
again. 

In sorrow, notin anger now, bid thee this farewell, 

And call my heart to its own home in solitude to dwell. 


The world has won thee—I refuse to take thy love again, 

It is not worth all 1t has brought of bitterness and pain. 

For tho’ in memory’s tangled web, some golden threads 
are wrought, 

They cannot stand time’s mildew damps, with blight and 
ruin fraught. 

And yet itis no fault of thine, like all mankind to be, 

aes was the fully to believe that none were like to 

thee. 


The world has won thee; who will say that this is strange 
or wrong, 

While porn round thee, with her light, enticing thee 
atong: 

They will but smile at my lightdream, that theu alone 
shouldst turn 

From fiattery’s siren voice, and all her hollow promise 
spurn. 

Her ay mag] kept but to the ear, in fortune’s prosperous 

our, 
But broken to the hope us soon as clouds or sorrows lower. 


The world has won thee—go thy way : and drink of plea- 
sure’s cup, 
Slowly and sadly I have taught iy heart to give thee up 


? Hard was the struggie, but at last, withca!mness I submit 
And mournful sigh—what now has life for me! Tho’ hone may kuow how deep and strong my soul to 
All that once here could please has vanish’d quite, caine Wasket. = , 
Shock «rat the palsied grasp of misery; But, Bo; me Bice of life is bright, with thornless flowers 
All that srongination could delight : Step lightly, lest thou crush their blooni, and mourn their 
Lies gloom’d in night—what, then, has life for me? beauty fled. 
The smiles which erst caress’d my youthful years, | The pegs has won thee—Tis enough for me the truth 
And bade my spirit and my heart be free, 
Are changed to frowns, suspicions, taunts, and fears, 
And rumours base—what, then, has life for me? | The chance was run—the sacrifice was buta heart to 
Nought in the distance of Cimmerian gloom, The gain was nothing in thy hands, the loss was all to 
Of twinkling radiance can I faintly see; me, 
No beam within futurity’s dark womb Take back thy love, for dangers lurk amidst its seeming 
Of hope or bliss—what, then, has life for me? siiie, agg 
‘ i : ee: And I reclaim the heart once more, so idly won the 
mariner at midnight thrown while.—W. ¥. Mirror. 
n some lone island in a distant sea, 
Where sounds of peace or pleasure ne’er were known TH \ 
E HINDOO.-GIRL. 
I seem forlorn—what then has life for me? ‘ From Miss Roberts’ ** Oriental Scenes.” 
ine! Nothing? e sits beneath a lonely tree, 
Nothing! 1 a0 Why then still feebly war Whose waving boughs shadow a fairy mound, 
With pain, and care, and sad reality, Her rich dark locks flow down below the kne 
Or seek to ken a beacon from afar : Their glossy braids in mournful guise Sosecad. 
To anchor safe? “Oh! what has life for me? 
: F No tear is springing from those sad sweet eyes, 
Where are the springs and buoyancies of life Mute is the pensive sorrow of her breast, 
Which make man burst the chains of avery? it breaks not forth in anguish-breathing sighs, 
Alas! J feel them broken, rent with strife - Each struggling passion now has sunk to rest. 
And struggling toil—what then has life for me? - Fes the nan — ep long sustain, 
1ough deeply schooled, her seif-denying part 
Give me to death, if death release from pain; Her’s sre the lips that will not smile ain 
Nay, give me a to et ~—? . Her’sis the calmness of a broken heart. 
.® For nothing worse than living they contain, No more shall menial hands each silken tress 
Nor terrible—winat then is life to me? coronals, 
_ more shall gems the slender ankicts pre 


The dupe of knaveryy the butt of scorn 
And calumny ?whatethen has life for me? 


Her graceful form couched on the lonely hill, 

The features cast in beauty’s softest mould, 

m like some wonder of the sculptor’s skill, 
Some breathing statue of a nymph of old. 


A gurrah hangs upon the boughs above, 

Brought from the distant river's sedge crowned brink 
In the fond fancy that her spirit love, : 

Wiil stoop o’er Ganges’ holy wave to drink, 


As the desponding soul can still rejoice, 
When as the twilight air its inusic weaves, _ 
She hears, or think she hears, a thrilling voice, 
Sighing amid the peepul’s waving leaves. 


Although the cold and cheerless tomb inurns, 
The ashes from funereal piles conveyed, 

The dead, the loved, lamented one returned, 
Haunting the sacred peepul’s hallowed shade. 


Few are the trees beneath an Indian sun, 
Wooed by the spicy East’s ambrosial Kiss, 

O fform and tint more beautitul—and none 
Girt with such touching memories as this. 


A VOICE FROM ‘THE WINE PRESS. 
BY MISS H. GOULD, 


*T was for this they reared the vine, 

Fostered every leaf and shoot, 
Loved to see its tendrils twine, 

And cherished it from branch to root! 
*T was for this, that trom the blast 

It was screened and taught to ran, 
That its fruet might ripen fast, 

C’er tue trellis, to the sun. 


And for this they rudely tore 
Every cluster from the stem ; 
‘Twas to crush us till we pour 
Out our very blood for them. 
Well, though we are tortured thus, 
Stull our essence shall endure, 
Vengeance they shall find, withus, 
May be slow, but will be sure. 


And the longer we are pent 
¢ From the air and cheering light, 
Greater, when they give us vent, 
For our rest shall be our might. 
And our spirits, they shall see, 
Cau assume a thousand shapes; 
These are words of verity, 
Utiered by the dying grapes. 


Many a stately form shall reel, 
When our power is felt within; 

Many a foolish tongue reveal 
What the recent draught has been: 

Many a thoughtless, yielding youth, 
With his promise all in bloom, 

Go, from paths of peace and truth, 
To an early, shameful tomb. 


We the purse will oftunclasp, 
All its golden treasure take, 
And, the husband in our grasp, 
Leave the wife with heart to break. 
While his babes are pinched with cold, 
We will bind him to the bowl, 
Till his features we behold 
Glowing like a living coal. 


We will bid the gown -man put 
To his lip a glass or two, 

Then, we'll stab him in the foot, 
Till it oversteps the shoe, 

And we'll swell the doctor’s bill, - 
While he parries us in vain ; 

He may cure, but we will kill 
Tiilour thousands we have slain. 


When we've drowned their peace and health, 
Strength and hopes within the buwl, 

More we'll ask than life or wealth, 
We’ ll require the very soul! 

Ye who from our blood are free, 

Take the charge we give youmow ; 

Taste not, till ye wait andsee 
If the grapes forget their vow. 


MARRIED. 


On Wednesday morning, by the Right Rev. Bishop H. 
U. Onderdonk, Mr. M. LEIB HARRISON, to Miss VIR- 
GINIA 'T. 3. daughter of the late Thomas Skelton John- 
ston, Esq. of Virginia. : 

On the 20ih inst. in St. George’s Church, New York, by 
the Rev. Dr. Mead, JAMES E. TORRANCE SMITH, of 
New York, to JANE ELIZA, daughter of Wm. Mead, of 
New Rocheile. 

On the 17th. February last, by the Rev. Mr. Wheelan, 
Mr. WILLIAM W. TRAVIS, to Miss ANN JANE COL- 
LIDAY, all of Southwark, 

On the 4th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Andrews, Mr. CHAS. 
MELCUER, to Miss ANN GIBBS, both of ihe Northern 
Liberties. 

Ou Thursday, 14th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Sprole, Mr. 
THOMAS MATSON, to Miss MARY ANN, daughter of 
Wm Bruner, ali of this city. 

On the evening of the 17th inst. Mr. JOS. SEEKFRIT, 
to Miss ELIZABETH SEEKFRIT. 

On the 17th instant, by the Rev. Francis Hodgson, Mr. 
JOHN ‘PUDOR, to Miss HESTER HESS, both of this 
city. 

On Wednesday, 20th instant,at New York, by the Rev. 
Henry Chase, Mr. GILBERT T. SUTTON, formerly of 
Peekskill, to Miss LETITIA T. PRAY, of New York. 

Sutton a sceptic never was, - 
That, we can truly say, 

But, if to praying, e’er averse, 

Sure now he’s Bounp to Pray. 

On Thursday, 2ist inst. by the Rev. G. B. Perry, Mr. 
WILLIAM BERRETT, to Miss LOUISA, daughter of 
Mr. Jacob Gross, all of this city. 

On the 16th instant, by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. 
AARON HALLOWELL, to Miss REBECCA ABY, both 
of this city. 

On the 19th instant, by the Rev. John'Chambers, Mr. 
WILLIAM NEEL, to Miss CHARLOTTE SCOTT, both 
of tiis city. 

On the 2ist instant, by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. 
PETER SHEETS, to Miss ELLEN HUUMN, both of this 
city. 

At Westchester, on Fifth-day, 14th inst. by William 
Everhart, Esq. WILLIAM BOOTH, to HANNAH BAR- 
TRAM, both of Upper Chichester, Delaware county, Pa. 

On the 24th inst. by the Rev. Thos. G. Allen, Mr. WM. 
HOWES, to Mrs. CATHERINE WATERMAN. 

On the 23d instant, by Alderman Geyer, Mr. ADAM 
WOOD, to Miss MARGARET M‘DONALD, both of this 
city. 

On the 2ist instant, by Alderman Geyer, Mr. JOHN G. 


HANK, to Miss MARGARET STEWARD, both of this 


city. 


In the jail of Ontaria county, (N. ¥.)Mr. JOHN COON, 
to Miss JULIA INGRALIAM. M-¢-. Coon, has been con- 
fined since August, for committing au assault; at length 
however, a reconciliation was effected with the violat 
lady. 

On Monday evening, 23th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Potts, 
Mr. THOMAS PATTON, to Miss JANE THOMPSON, 
all of this city. 


DIED. 


On Monday afternoon, in the 2Ist year of her age, Mrs. 
MARY MUNHOLLEN. 

On the 16th inst. after a short illness, EMMA MATIL. 
DA, in ber 1]th month, daughter of Henry aud Sarah 
Fougeray. 

On Sunday morning, 17th inst. in the 3d year of her 
age, HELEN, daughter of John B. Myers. 

Oa Third-day, 19th inSt. of a short but severe illness, 
MARGARET, daughter of Isaac Lowry, in the 2ist year 
of her age. 

On Wednesday afternoon, 20th instant, BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN, infant son of Mr. Benjamin F. Hedges, aged 
9 months. 

On Tuesday morning, 19th inst. Mr. JAMES NORRIS 
COPPER, son of James C. Copper. . 

On the morning of Ure 19th instant Mr. JONATHAN 
HAMPTON, in the 41st year of his age. 

Suddenly, on the 19th mstant, ANGELO, son of Rem- 
brandt Peale, in the 19th year of his age. ‘ 

At Washington City, on Sunday morning, of rapid con. 
sumption, occasioned by the rupture of a blood vessel, 
Mrs. MARIA DUNCAN, wife ot Joseph M. Duncan, and 
daughter of the late John W. Durant, Esq. of Philadel- 

On Tuesday evening, 19th inst. after a short illness, 
CAROLINE M*KEAN, daughter of the late Joseph 
M‘Kean, Esq. 

Op the 21st instant, Mr. DAVID ELLMAKER, aged 38 
years, of the late firm of Gillespie & Ellmaker. 

On Thursday evening, in the 3lst year of his age, Mr, 
ELDERRY PAUL. 

On Tuesday evening, (9th irst. after a long and pain. 
ful iliness, MARY, daughter of.the late Major Fairli, of 
New York, and wile of Thomas A. Cooper, at his resi- 
dence, in Bristol, Pa. . 

At Germantown, on the 20th inst. Mrs. MARGARET 
ROUSHA. 

At St. David's, Upper Camada, on the 8th instant, Mrs, 
JEMIMA STEWART, aged 109 years; in her younger 
days, Mrs. 8. resided on the Susquehanna river, State of 
New York, and forthe last fifly years lived where she 
died. Her husband departed this life a few years ago, at 
the age of 96. They have children now living at the age 
of 80, and grand children at 60, amd a large number ot 
great grand children. 

On Friday morning, in the 2Ist year of her age, ELI. 
ZABETH, wife of Charles C. P. Stackhouse, and daugh- 
ter of John 'T, Jonson 

ie the 22d inst. DAVID NEWPORT, in the 68th year 
of his age. 

On Thursday evening, in the 76th year of his age, 
SILAS JONES. 

On the Qist instant, Miss ELLEN BERNABEU, grand 
daughter of H.C. M. Consul General to the U. 8, of Ame- 
rica. 

On Wednesday, 20th inst. Mr. JOHN FRANKS, suppos- * 
ed to be a native of Connecticut. Information of the de- 
ceased can be hail of Mr. John Carson, corner of Front and 
Chesnut streets, Philadelphia. 

On Monday morning, afier a painful illness, Mr. JOHN 
ELLICK, carpenter, aged 45 years. 

On Sunday morning, 24th iust. Miss JULIA CATLIN, 
in the 19th year of her age. 


On Thursday, 21st inst. after a short illness, at the resi- “4 
dence of John Steel, in this city, Miss CATHERINE © eaget 
SOYCE, in the 14th year of her age—beloved and regret: & desi 
ted by all who knew her. ; destit 
At Bristol, Pa. on Tuesday, 19th inst. after a very pro- to ol 
tracted illness, MARY, daughter of the late Major Farlie, upon 
and wife of Thomas A. Cooper, Tragedian. P | 
On Saturday evening, 22d inst. WILLIAM BELL, Jr. &™'8h 
in the 46th year of his age. It 
On the 23d inst. SARAH E. infant daughter of Robert @of th 
Hutchinson, aged 11 months. rous | 
In Cinciunati,on the 13th inst. ELIZABETH LEA, Jy, | 
aged 71 years, relict of James Lea, formerly of Wilming: nog” 
ton, Delaware. | 
On Monday, 25th inst. TIMOTHY B. MOUNT, in the § } cation 
Sist year of his age. ing, | 
THE COUNTERFEIT DETECTOR, whos 
AND humt 
ns 

BANK NOTE LIST. con 

N the first of October iast, the subscriber, publisher on hi 

of the “* REPOR'TER, COUNTERFEIT DETEC- ose 
TOR AND PRICES CURRENT,” issued his BANK P08: 
NOTE LIST, and LIST of COUNTERFEIT and AL- §#PP} 


TERED NOTES, in pamphlet form, thinking thatm that 
form it would be more convenient for the use ofthose who 
refer to his lists as a guide as to the genuineness of a note § 
or otherwise. ‘The success of this publication has been 
beyoud his most sanguine expectations. Up to this time 
he has printed the seventh edition, and has sold about 
TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND copies. This unexpected 
snecess, together with the urgent solicitations of many 
friendg and patrons, has induced bim to make such ar- 
rangements as will enable him to issue * THE COUN- 
TERFEIT DETECTOR AND BANK NOTE LIST,” 
hereafter, in pamphiet form, eight times a year, or every , 
six weeks, in a new and impfoved manner, and carefully — 
corrected. The first regular number of this series was 
commenced on Friday, the first "of March. Each number 
will contain a carefully corrected BANK NOTE LIST, 
giving the bames and piaces of location, of all the Banks 
in the United States, together with the rates of discounts 
on the notesof each. Prices ofGoldand Silver Also, a 
correct description of Counterfeit and Altered Notes, 
which are now, or have ever been in circulation, on each 
of the various Banking Institutions. 

Tbe pamphiet will be published on a royal sheet, and 
will contain twenty-four pages. Terms only $1 per an- 
num, payable in all cases in advance, 

Single copies 124 cts.; one dollar per dozen, or six dol- 
lars and twenty-five ceuts per hundred. 

Orders for the publication may be addressed either to | est an 
the subscriber, or to M‘Pherson & Thayer, Brokers, No 19 § ll 
Pratt street, Baltimore; J. B. Gorman, Washington, DC., Byroutee’ 
Benjamin Homans, Georgetown, DC.; George Harrison, 
Wheeling, Va.; James A. Hoon, Broker, Pittsburg, Pa.' 
or Peabody & Co., New York. 


ROBERT T. BICKNELL, 
——— Broker, No. 6 Franklin Plate, six doors above 
the Post Office, Philadephia, 
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